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The last in the series of Old South lectures on The 
Newspaper in American Life is printed in full in this 
number. Ithas been a remarkable series, and the pub- 
lic owes much to the Massachusetts Soclety for Promot- 
ing Good Citizenship for its services in presenting a 
subject of so great and general interest in such complete 
manner. Those who have not been able to attend these 
lectures in person, but who have read them as they ap- 
peared in these columns, have also secured an ‘all round’ 
view of the newspaper question which we think they 
could gain in no other way. One thing they doubtless 
have come to understand; and this is that, while editors 
of experience and journalists of long practice may differ 
as to the details of methods and even as to the ultimate 
end to be reached in journalism, they all agree that the 
newspapers are what the public makes them, and that 
reform or advance or improvement will come as fast, 
and only as fast, as the public demands it. 





With the opening of the World's Fair, the condition 
of the water supply of Chicago will have an interest lit- 
erally universal; and this gives importance tu the inves- 
tigation conducted by the London Lancet. The examl- 
nation was made with great care and in a thoroughly 
scientific manner; even the bottles in which samples of 
the water were taken being imported under seal. As is 
well known, the city of Chicago gets most of its,water 
from Lake Michigan by means of a number of pumps 
distributed over the city. The water is neither stored 
nor filtered, but distributed exactly as drawn, and so 
exhibits when served for use the characteristics of the 
lake water from which it is derived. The Lancet men- 
tions it as ‘‘a surprising fact” that this water, taken 
from the lake over the dumping grounds, ‘‘was ofa 
quality, save for its suspended matter, superior to that 
of the ordinary London water supply.” It goes on to 
say that, ‘‘asthe suspended matter could all be removed 
by filtration, it is plain that even at this point the lake, 
under favorable conditions, will supply water which 
wants nothing but the most ordinary treatment to render 
it fit for any and every domestic purpose.” 





This is encouraging. But the Lancet continues by 
stating that, ‘‘unfiltered, this water is quite unfit for 
drinking by reason of its suspended matter; hence the 
security of Chicago against a serious outbreak of epidemic 
disezse depends entirely upon the care with which the 
water is purified before use by means of domestic filters.” 
The conclusion reached by the Laucet is that visitors to 
Chicago should ‘‘use nothing but boiled or filtered water.” 
This counsel is sustained by the experience of European 
cities last year. The death rate from cholera in Ham- 
burg was 13 in a thousand inhabitants; in Altona the 
rate was 2.3 perthousand. The water used in Altona 
was first passed through sand filters; that used in Ham- 
burg was unfiltered. Berlin, where the water supply is 
artificially purified, had only thirty cases of cholera. It 
should be added that the managers of the Exposition 
make official announcement that ‘‘an abundance of drink- 
iug water, the best supplied to any great city in the 
world, will be provided free to all.” 





Reference has been made to the reform in the public 
school system in New Bedferd whereby the promotion of 
pupils is not governed by marks or examinations but by 
their fitness as determined by the class teachers through 
their knowledge of each pupil’s work and capability. 


as was stated at the time in this paper. 
the system is noted in the report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. William E. Hatch, just issued. 


as he can without it. No longer is the energy of the 


which can just as well be determined without any such 
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This plan, which has been in operation in the "grammar 
schools for several years, was extended to include the 
High School at the beginning of the present school year, 
The success of 


“By the 
adoption of these regulations,” writes Mr. Hatch in his 
report, ‘‘the teachers were freed from the daily rank 
book, hampered with which no teacher can teach as well 


teacher to be spent in recording per cénts for an object 


machinery. At the same time, there is no reason what- 
ever why the efficlency of the school should be impaired 
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The percentage of the pupils who failed of advancement 
eaeh year, under the marking system, was small, and the 
teachers can determine this percentage closely enough to 
do justice toeach pupil and maintain the efficiency of the 
school without any such cumbersome system. This 
opinion is in accord with that ofa great number of the 
broadest-minded educators in the country; many cities 
have already abolished the system of basing promotions 
on daily markings or examinations, and others are ripe 
for the change.” 





In this connection, we may express regret that the 
School Committee of Boston has not seen fit to adopt a 
reform which has proved itself so desirable in other 
cities. The adverse vote was given at the meeting of the 
School Committee last Tuesday; but the tone of the 
debate showed a strong disposition to do away with 
written examinations, which Mr. Schindler termed a 
relic of barbarism. Mr. Emery, who speaks from his 
experience as a successful teacher a3 well as an adminis- 
trator, declared that the change should be made without 
delay. ‘‘These written examinations for diplomas,” he 
said, ‘‘are the cause of a severe strain and tax upon 
scholars in preparation and upon the teachers in drill and 
subsequent examination of papers,as I know from hard 
experience, and take time that might be devoted with 
profit to various branches.” This vote, however, is not 
the end, the matter having been recommitted to the 
sub committee having it under consideration. We may 
hope that it will find more favorable treatment when it 
comes before the Board again. 


As the spring closes a decade of discovery by the 
Egppt Exploration Fund and some of the results have 
found portrayal in these columns, it is very opportune 
for its chief promoter and official in the United States, 
himself a Latin School boy and interested in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, to plead with our readers for the futher- 
ance of the society’s effortsin Egypt. Dr. Winslow’s 
plea should gain a large clientage. 


The cremation of the body of Mr. Cherles Longfel- 
low, eldest son of the poet, who died last week, marks 
the advancein favor of this method of disposal of the 
dead. It was necessary to go as far as Germantown, 
Pa., forthe purpose of the cremation, but before long 
the necessary means will be provided hereabouts. The 
proprietors of at least one of the large cemeteries about 
Boston have already taken favorable action, and the 
New England Cremation Society is pushing its work. 
It is amatter in which sentiment and sanitary science 
seem to be harmoniously joined. 





The most curious incident in connection with the 
recent terrible earthquake which desolated the island of 
Zante is the prediction of Professor Falb of Vienna. 
He had sent out a prediction of the shock which occurred 
earlier in the season, and this was realized approximately. 
He followed this partial success with a prophecy of 
another shock on the 16th or 17th of April; and this was 
accurately fulfilled. This is indeed curious, but it can 
be regarded as nothing more. The science of seismo- 
logy has not yet reached a degree of accuracy that per- 
mits of positive prediction. Karthquakes are sometimes 
preceded by underground rumblings, by a change in the 
character of water issuing from springs, and by other 
local phenomena; but the means of computing the exact 
date on which the probable following disturbance is to 
occur is yet lacking. Professor Milne, who has spent 
years in studying the phenomena of earthquakes ia Japan, 
says that he has never yet succeeded in foretelling a 
shock. But it is toward this end that science is steadily 
working. 





The new mayor of Portland, Mr. Baxter, shows his 
confidence in his own plans in manly fashion. He says: 
“JT am aware that the financial demands which will be 
made upon thetreasury for educational and other pur- 
poses will be so large that it may be deemed unwise to 
appropriate the funds necessary to make a practical 
experiment of manual education in the public schools. 
Iam, however, so fully persuaded of its great useful- 
ness to the community that I shall place my salary for 
the year at the disposal of the school board, to be used 














because pupils are called upon to work for right motives. 


in such an experiment, if they deem it wise to attempt it.” 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Arnit 29. ‘‘The making of friends, who are real 

friends, is the best token we have of the success ofa 
man’s life.” 


APRIL 30. 
hope, see into the future of civilized communities.”— 
John Morley. 

May 1. 
to make parents unnecessary.”—E. H. Russell. 

May 2. “If we were charged so much a head for 
sunsets, or if God sent round a drum before the haw- 
thorn came in flower, what a work should we not make 
about their beauty !”—Stevenson. 

May 3. ‘Nothing is so Indicative of deepest culture 
as a tender consideration of the ignorant.”—Emerson. 

Mar 4. ‘Lawyers were children once, I suppose?”— 
Chas. Lamb. 

May 5. ‘“‘Youcannot dream yourself into charac- 
ter; you must hammer and forge yourself into one.”— 
Froude. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF A “A TRADE UNION. 


We spoke last week of the effect which the Interstate 
Commerce Law has had upon the relations between 
railroads and their employés. In few words the case 
was somewhat as follows: The Brotherhood of Engi- 
neers, which is perhaps the most successful of the rail- 
road trade unions, three years ago adopted a rule pro- 
viding for the boycotting of railroads on which men 
were on strike. They seem to have been either ashamed 
of this rule or somewhat doubtful of its legality; for it 
has never been printed with their other rules, and its 
existence has not been widely known. This rule, how- 
ever, conflicts with the interstate law, and if the Broth- 
erhood is composed of as sensible men as locomotive 
engineers should be, they will doubtless repeal the rule. 

The conflict, however, between the law of the Broth- 
erhood and the law of the land eame up recently in 
rather a curious way at Macon, Ga. The Central Rail- 
road of Georgia is in the hands of a receiver appointed 
by the United States court. Roughly speaking, no con- 
tract made by the old officers of a railroad binds a 
receiver. He is there for the benefit of the owners of 
the property, whoever they may turn out to be. Now it 
seems that the engineers of the Central Railroad of 
Georgia had made acontract with the management of 
that railroad, prior to the appointment of a receiver, 
under which they were to receive certain rates of pay. 
The receiver refused tobe bound by this contract, as in 
his opinion it was detrimental to the owners of the 
property, and the engineers thereupon went to the judge 
who had appointed the receiver. In the negotiations 
which followed, the receiver made the point that this 
contract was made by the engineers as members of the 
Brotherhood, and that one of the rules of the Brother- 
hood was contrary to the law of the land. Upon this, 
the representative of the engineers expressed himself as 
able and willing to annul this rule so far as the Central 
Railroad's engineers were concerned, and this was acqui- 
esced in by the engineers on the committee. The judge 
therefore considered this rule as annulled to all intents 
and purposes, and ordered the old contract to be put in 
force until the receiver should have time to prepare a 
new one under which the engineers should expressly 
disavow the obnoxious rule. 

The spectacle of the United States courts conducting 
through receivers the operation of a large number of 
transportation companies would have been a very curi- 
ous sight to a lawyer or statesman of fifty years ago. It 
has, however, on the whole, worked so well that we do 
not think of it as anything unusual or out of the way; 
and if one of its results is to induce labor organizations 
to put themselves under the protection of the law 
of the land, it will have served another good purpose, al- 
though not one for which it was designed. As long as 
trade unions are responsible to no one, and as long as 
they cannot be trusted to accept the results of an adverse 
award adjudged by the courts or by arbitration, and 
especially so long as they cannot enforce their rules or 
enforce such an award upon their members, so long will 
the y be viewed with distrust by employers of men and 
very largely by the community at large. 

When, however, unions are organized under the law, 
and when the Jaw enables the unions to control its mem- 
bers, then affairs will take on a very different phase, and 
the unions will be as much of a help to the world as they 
are now often a hindrance. Every occurrence like the 
Macon episode should, therefore, be hailed as the promise 
of the dawn of a better day. 

It has already been pointed out >y Tue Com~mon- 


“Not those who fear, only those who_ 


‘It is not the object of the public schools | 


"WEALTH that the conduct of the affairs of railroad com- 
panies by the United States courts is a distinct indication 
of the practicability of the nationalization of railroads. 
The permanent annulling by a United States court of an 
Obnoxious rule of a trade union may point toward 
the practicability of the nationalization of the trade 
unions. It is still an open question with many of as how 
| far we want the railroads nationalized; but there seems 
‘less doubt that we want the nationalization of the trade 
| unions, though this might at present be limited to their 
protection and regulation by the law of the land. 
Fwowss CoraM. 


DISCOY VERIES IN EGYPT. 
| One is getting as accustomed to reading in the papers 
ofa discovery in Egypt as he is to seeing in head-lines, 
‘Launch of Another Cruiser.’ Let the discoveries come 
Thick as autumnal leaves 
In Vallambrosa; 
the demand cannot outrun the supply. Egypt is anex- 
haustless mine whose arch#sological ore inclades every 
metal, figuratively speaking, in the realm of knowledge. 
Iwrite in no jesting vein; for, as Sir Richard Burton 
said, ‘‘Egypt is, generally speaking, the source of all 
human civilization.” 

For the discovery and recording of these sources of 
civilizatiou, for gleaning a knowledge of their evolution, 
in the Egypt of today, the Egypt Exploration Fund So- 
ciety was founded in 1883, and the results from a decade 
of exploration and decipherment bave already become 
history. Ten quarto volumes illustrated with photo- 
graphs, phototypes and photo-lithographic plates, have 
been issued; also an interesting special brochure; ten 
annual reports circulated; and two volumes are just 
ready for the publisher. 

The mine is indeed exhaustless, but the miners must 
be kept at work, and their precious ore tested and made 
ready for the world of knowledge to use. Hence that 
world (that thinks and cares for the story of man’s 
evolution) must see thatthe Navilles and others of like 
ilk are maintained in situ, and their discoveries recorded 
for alltime. Which means that the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, like many other good societies, must be annually 
supported in order to accomplish its high mission. Do 
COMMONWEALTHIANS generally realize how much five 
dollars willdo? As Edward Abbott, D. D., of Cam- 
bridge, said, ‘‘A single dollar will put ten spades into a 
good day’s work; thirty dollars will keep one spade at 
work a year. Who takes the next spade?” Besides 
which, the annual report, and the quarto with its many 
illustrations, go to each subscriber of a half-eagle. 

A very valuable department of our work is the Arch- 
ological Society of Egypt, anent which, fon motion of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the Arch#wological 
Institute of America voted : 

Resolved, That the Archwological Institute takes a deep interest 
in the Archawological Survey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of the Fund, 
that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all 
lovers of antiquity, to artists, archwo!logists, travellers, and the 
world at large; and that it should receive at the hands of an 
educated public a liberal and prompt support. 

The inital survey volume, to go to each five-dollar 
subscriber, is a quarto with thirty-one beautiful plates 
and illustrations treating of the sculptures and pictures 
of Beni Hasan, in which the social and business life of 
men 2500 B.j] C. is richly depicted, and the facial types 
afford an ethnographical study, very valuable and alto- 
gether unique. 

Iam willing to laboriously delve at home 
my readers, that some of you may aid Dr. 
the others to delve in Egypt. Of the last memoir, Dr. 
W. Hayes Ward writes: ‘‘The volume is admirable, well 
worth the subscription money. There is no way in which 
money can be better spent archwologically, and you 
deserve the thanks of allof us.” Do not hesitate, reader, 
to ask me, on a postal card, (addressing me at 525 Beacon 
street, Boston) to send you acircular describing our 
past and present work and our volumes, and furnishing 
other important data. Then, when you read in Tue 
CoMMONWEALTH of the doings in Egyptand of the monu- 
mental objects therefrom, you will, at least, "be in happy 
possession of ‘‘light, more light” upon them, and better 
estimate that Calumet and Hecla of all archological 
mines, which the Old Egyptian called “the two lands,” 
and we, Upper and Lower Egypt. 


in order, 
Naville and 


Wo. C. WINSLow. 





THE CASTILIAN CLUB. 


At its sixth Isabella meeting, last Satarday, our Casti- 
lian Club again showed what good reason it has [for be- 
ing. Among all the thousand clabs of the Common- 
wealth, no one does its work with more spirit or brings 
together a more agreeable circle of intelligent |gentiemen 
and ladies. 

The club now numbers two or three hundred members. 
It has studied in the last year the history and literature of 
Spain in the fourteenth century; and for this year of 
history it has the fifteenth century, with Grenada and 
America, Isabella, Columbus and Ximenes for its interest 
and reward. 
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end of Spain to the other, going into jt. | 
regions, to find herself everywhere 
with entire courtesy and hospitality. 

In the great celebration at Madri- 
Americans and their contingent of offe; 
bition were received with the greates: 
Hemenway sent a large and very valus 
objects discovered in our newly explored 
Southwest. These were under the car: 
and were received and studied with 
well they might be. Dr. Goode, from 
Ethnology, had charge of a valuable 
the government of the United States. 
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THE ESSENTIALS IN EDUCATIOy, 


PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, APRiL 22, |s 
The second of the Prang Art Educational! Conferm 
held last Saturday morning at Steinert Ha 
interesting sign of the times. The hall 
school superintendents, principals and tea 
consider What are the Fundamental Studies 
Development and as a Preparation for Practical Lif 
The chairman, Mr. John S. Clark, Director of ty 
Prang Normal Art Ciasses, opened the meeting 
ring to the points brought out in the previ 
discussion of Child Life in Large Cities 
conditions, he went on to say, are creating new de 
on the public school. There is less and less room 
world for the unskilled laborer, that is, for tbe worker 
who can contribute nothing but the muscular strength of 
bis back and arms. There is more and more 
individuals shall contribute not only brute streng 
also trained senses and disciplined minds. 
ited knowledge of the ‘Three R's’ was dealt 
ren in a prescriptive fashion which gave study litte 
or no evident bearing on every-day life; but teachers 
and communities came to feel the inadequacy of tha 
sort of school-work, and the constantly growing sense 
that the public school ought to prepare children for as 
intelligent share in real life has led to the gradual iutro- 
duction of along list of studies additional to the ‘Thre 
R's.’ To many observers the schools seem now to be 
burdened with an impossible number of subjects. Teact 
ers are willing and faithful in facing these new demands 
but there is much honest question as to the satisfactory 
quality of the results. 
There is arising, too, both in this 
abroad, a feeling that under the seg nt extension of 
objective and oral teaching, boys and girls are 
only pleasantly occupied and entertained 
is arising whetherthere was not after all 
educational virtue than some of us are ready to 
the old-fashioned }way of giving a boy 4 task to do and 
leaving him to find or devise s way to doit for} imself 
But, whatever ground is taken with regard to t 
ticular bearing of acrowded curriculum, if it is true™ 
the schools are being swamped by the nume! é 
upon them, the time has come to determine what 
today the real essentials in education and th 
methods of presenting them to children. 
tials belng agreed upon, it will be possible t 
them the main emphasis of the instructiot 
rest of the curriculum. fall into its natura!, 5000! 
and auxiliary relation to thelarge, important tullss 
Cannot school work be so planned and a! ranged, wits 
this thoughtof essentials in view, as to aim = = 
First.—To bring the child into contact with the Bat 
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ral world, beginning with familiar surrounding ™ 
familiar phenomena and gradually broadening the Bee © 
lead him to a fair knowledge of the princip®! minersis 
plants, animals, and natural forces, and 4 fair under 
standing of how these have been utilized for ‘© 
the human race. = 

Second.—To bring the child into a knowledge 
the world of man, beginning with the study of fam! 
forms of language and Literature, Industry asd ABS 
History, and gradually broadening this field til! be e grasp 
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7 come tasight into man’s best incentives and truest 
a | provide such exercises in regard to the 
Third “ge the Social World as shall (a) Be 
anil ¥ To wing mental organism; (6) Appeal to 
= igen sing observation and thought and in- 
pe nel effort; (c) Give progressive training to 
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.], through the whole round of the 
, the better nature of the child, and 
sent of habits of order and applica- 
. make school requirements tend to 
iid’e individual power, and yet curb his 
and lead him to recognize that it is 
others, and not merely of himself, which 
» the guiding principles of his social life. 
-eneral terms what all the best [teachers 
1 for. A general scheme of this sort has 
t forth not long ago by a committee of 


- sae Superintendents, whose Report is well 
. 4 
Pins " : ea Parsons Hopkins,'of the Boston Board of 
swrrisors, spoke with much feeling of the fundamental 
on {the spiritual elements in education, those 
vsich develop nobility of feeling and a reverent spirit. 
« jrew many striking illustrations of her points from 
ig: experience in visiting schools in Boston and in the 
get English cities, and laid great stress on the value 


odergarten principles and methods in work with all 
yong children. Elementary Manual Training and Art 
Biocation she considered most valuable means of reach- 
igg and cultivating the better part of a chiid's nature. 


aN 


vies Sarah Fuller, of the Horace Mann School for the 
nesf, said that her special experience seemed to show 
tet the educational essentials for deaf children are the 


ge as for the more fortunate. The quality of the mind 
of jaf children is practically like that of others; their 
erent physical condition makes it necessary to train 


pserving powers to special acuteness iu order to 
sie lip-reading possible, and to train the organs of 
geeh with special care and patience. The cultivation 
4 gee perceptions and the encouragement of all practi- 
cable forms of manual training are necessary in a school 
for the deaf. 

Mrs. Charles G. Ames paid a very graceful and very 
deserved tribute to the public school teachers for 
faithful labors toward the cultivation of good man- 

We have no ‘classes’ in our country. 
me belongs, in a certain sense, to the ‘best’ society, 
siocambent onevery one to practise the gentle 
rs of the best society—not foolish conventionalities, 
bot courtesy in its’ true sense. Teachers do recognize 
this as one of the real essentials im education and teach it 
in unodtrasive but effective ways. 

Mr.C. E. Meleney, Superintendent of the Somerville 
Schools, made a very helpful contribution to the, morn- 
ing’s discussion by indicating practical ways of , correlat- 
og Various studies, using them not as so many separate 
fijects to be dwelt upon each so many minutes per 
Week, but as means provided through which to reach and 
develop the child’s individual powers. The examples he 
joted—as, for instance,a simple primary lesson in 
piysiology, developing into the class exercise in physical 
ature and associated with the recitation of ‘The Village 


Blacksmith'—were evidently very suggestive to the 
wachers present. 
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Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard University, spoke 
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"4 enthusiasm of the great good to;come to public edu- 
‘ton through such serious and practical, consideration 
8 discussion of pedagogical problems. He believed 
Wat the scien: 


e of education should be seriously studied 
*}&. Men and women who desire to look atlife in a true 
ad broad spirit 

Mr 8. T. Dutton, Superintendent of the Brookline 
schools, made a strong and helpful endorsement of the 


Leen 


“ngs already expressed in regard to the essentials in 


school work and the practicability of reaching them 
% ag the means of anenriched curriculum; and Miss 
Hulda Lundin, of Stockholm, Sweden, added « cordial 
Word of appreciation. 


. The Chairman said, in closing: Thefact seems to be 
“at the forces whose perfect codperation develops 


charact sities a 
acter are of two kinds, which we may call objective 


and Subiectiva +1 

ethic “tive; the first proceeds from environment and 
~~ J0 the individual, the second proceeds from the per- 
S0nality of the indie: 

~ 2 0 the individualand acts on his environment. 
haracter Tesults 


fon... uits from the right balance of these two 
ee bs their complex inter-relations. In the 
owaped peed objective forces have the mastery. Heis 
Seenk » th ‘wers external to himself which reache him 

Aig lla yet his very responsiveness to these 
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prt) may orces (since it means mental action on his 
“4 vo ah te beginning of his own mastery. 

to look “ & the child for this mastery of life we have 

ea 's self-expression inorder to know his pro- 

FESS. And he 


can express himself only through two 
eans of the tongue (through language and 


channels—by 1 


music) and by means of the hand. The first mode of 
expression is one whose importance has long been under- 
stood and appreciated. We are, however, only just begin- 
ning to understand the deep significance of what the 
hand says. Its language covers a wider range of self- 
expression than the language of the tongue. It expresses 
deep-rooted instincts which theltongue does not know 
how to express; on the other hand, it expresses newly 
discovered ideals of which the tongue does not know how 
to speak. 

It is to self-expression through the hand that we have 
to look for the fullest revelation of what is going on in 
the child’s inner experience. Manhood develops as his 
best self comes into more and more perfect command. 





THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
Vie 
The Newspaper of Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

[Lecture delivered at the Old South Meeting House, April 24, 
1906, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Go@d Citizenship.] 

I regretted extremely at the time, that I was prevented 
from delivering the introductory lecture in this course. 
But [ am now very glad that I have had an opportunity 
to read the studies—so bright in some instances—of the 
press,from different experts who have spoken here before 
me. With that experience, I have wholly changed my 
plan for the address proposed; for much of what I would 
have said has been better said by persons of much more 
experience than I have. I shall attempt roughly to give 
the first part of my hour to a statement of the difficulties 
which come upon the editor of to-day,and for the last 
partof my timeI sball speak of what are the possible 
improvements before the next generation. 

I think old newspaper men would generally say that 
the definite moment which marks the change between the 
older American newspaper and the newspaper of to-day 
was the moment when the New York Herali was estab- 
lished. James Gordon Bennett, the father of the present 
Mr. Bennett, established it. 

After the Herald was successful, some one asked him, 
as they sat together ona Saratoga piazza, what was the 
secret for the making of a great newspaper. Bennett 
replied, with an oath which I will not repeat, that the 


happier, if there were no news, the printer printed no 
newspaper. The etymology held, and no sheet was called 
& newspaper unless it contained some news. But in our 
day, for obvious reasons, connected with the necessary 
system of highly organized civilization, if you have any 
newspaper at all, you must have it at regular intervals; 
and, what is) worse, every issue, as I say, must be of 
the same size asthe issue before, or must be of some 
simple multiple of it. A series of mechanical habits 
follow, perfectly natural, from the division oflabor. For 
instance, every leading daily must have four leading 
articles every day; it must have a‘funny column’ of a 
certain length; there must be the ‘miscellaneous essays 
which women and men of leisure are to read; then the 
man who ‘does the book-notices’ must furnish so much 
criticism. They must ‘do’these things. Thatis to say, 
the office is now degraded from the office of prophets who 
speak only the Eternal Word which must be spoken, and 
its work is the mere drudgery of proletaries who do the 
physical labor which must be done. 

‘Happy is the country whose annals are unwritten,” 
says Dioscorides, and he speaks the truth. But that sign 
or happiness is no longer possible tous. For in our civili- 
zation those acres of print must be rolled from the press 
every morning and evening, so that the machinery may 
be kept ready which shall tell you and me the news when, 
by good fortune, there isany news to tell. And you and 
I, while we wait for a new discoverer, a new invention, a 
new philosophy, or a new prophecy, must be 
content to read of the incidents of yesterday’s 
ball-match, and the ups and downs of such silver mines 
as can pay for news-matter. That is not so hard to learn 
todo. What is hard, what becomes inthe end well-nigh 
impossible, is for you and me to learn to read ,these lead- 
ing articles, written so well every day,by the men who are 
engaged to fill the function of prophets, while they are 
waiting for the urspoken word which they ‘shall pro- 
claim. Let us speak of them with profound sympathy. 
Our position is hard, but certainly theirs is harder. We 
can read or we can refuse at will. They {must write and 
must not refuse. But this pressure upon them, resulting 
from the simple mechanical fact that the size of the bed 
of a power-press cannot be changed from day ‘to day, 
pours upon this country, daily, a morning deluge and an 
evening freshet of admirably worded literature, which, 
speaking in general, announces nothing. The art of 





secret was to make the greatest possible fuss every day 
about some one thing. Iam disposedto think that that 
rule applies as well to-day for the sensational paper of 
to-day as it didthen. It often happens—I have noticed 
that it has happened two or three times within the last 
week-—that a morning shall come when there is not the 
slightest news of importance to be communicated to the 
world. Now, under the old arrangement, in which each 
subscriber paid in advance for his newspaper for a year, 
he had to take his chances of such days. Under the new 
arrangement, in which the publisher depends on his daily 
sales for his money, it becomes almost necessary to give 
the impression every day that that day is the most im- 
portant day in history. Every sort of exaggera- 
tion comes in, therefore. Itis this change in the news- 
paper which interests us most. The newspaper, by deter- 
mination and forethought, now makes itself the voice of 
the momentary prejudice, probably of the local interest, 
of that particular day. Of course, it ceases to be the 
chronicle of the history of the world. In the old news- 
paper, there would be certain traditions. ‘“‘We always 
print the Governor’s speech,” or ‘‘We always print the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury ;” and you may 
look in the old files, and you will find those traditions 
regularly respected. The newspaper was in some sorta 
chrenicle of itstime. But the modern newspaper has no 
such traditions. It prints what will be interesting to the 
reader on that particular day. To use Bennett's state- 
ment, if there is nothing of any importance, it drags 
something intoimportance. It makes a fuss about some 
one thing. It shoots a bullet home, and does not expend 
its powder upon small shot. 
MECHANICAL DEMANDS. 

Comparing the newspaper of to-day with that of a 
century and a half ago, the mechanical changes of the 
printing-office have, to @ larger extent than is perhaps 
generally apprehended, changed the daily make-up of the 
affair. Any person who has the slightest gknowledge of 
printing understands that the daily issue must be the 
same as the issue of the day before, or it must be an even 
multiple of pages. If you add, you must add two pages, 
four pages, six, eight, or in such proportion. You are 
not, therefore, at liberty to print more or less news, 
according as there is more or less news; you must either 
print as much as you printed yesterday, or perhaps twice 
as much, or half as much again, or, as inthe case of the 
Sunday papers, sometimes seven times as much as you 
printed the day before. Any one can see that sucha sys- 
tem involves padding in one way or another, or Jinvolves 
the free use of whatis called the ‘blue pencil.’ Whether 
you cut off or whether you put on, there must be some 
rule to govern this. 

When Addison wrote the Spectator, if his article 
was long, that day’s sheet was large; if his article was 
short, that day’s sheet was small. In earlier days, so far 


speaking to ‘occupy the time,’ and or writing to fill up 
space, has been carried to its absolute perfection. No 
adequate estimate can be formed of the extent of these 
daily deluges and freshets. But the men of statistics are 
certain that each day's flood is to be measured, not by 
rods simply, nor by acres, but in the square leagues of 
muddy inundation. 

Of the wretched function thus created, I will speak 
again. To return now to the conditions created, first by 
power-press printing, and {second, by the reliance on a 
daily sale, instead ofa paid subscription, we are forced 
back to the fundamental question: 

WHAT DO YOU WANT YOUR NEWSPAPER TO BE? 

It has not seemed to me that the different speakers in 
this course have held themselves quite so closely to this 
question as would be well. On the one hand, we are told 
that the newspaper of every morning places us in rela- 
tions with all the world; that the news from Ispahan is 
laid before me as distinctly as I saw yesterday the news 
of Highland Street in front of my house. But on the 
other hand we are told, and this is certainly true, that 
the public of a particular village and town want to have 
the news of their own town recorded. I made a visit 
last week upon a lady whose neighbor, living in the room 
beneath her, had been burned out the day before. I asked 
my friend the circumstances of the fire, and she told 
them to me mostly as she had learned them from her 
own morning newspaper. Such contrasts between the 
two statements of what a newspaper is for show that 
there is a good deal of indecision in the matter. It 
becomes a question of perspective. AsI myself look ont 
upon affairs, there is no doubt that, the scene presented 
to me by the boys playing in Highland Street is in my 
foreground; it is much more distinct than the town rio 
in Ispahan in which the mayor had his face whitewashed, 
and perhaps was killed. Now what is the business of 
the newspaper? Is it its business to preserve this per- 
spective of the individual man in Boston, or is it its bus- 
iness to reveal to the man in Boston that which the man 
in Boston cannot see with his own eyes? 

It is as newspapers differ in their view of this duty, 
or as their counting-rooms differ in their view of it, of 
the popularity of one and the other, that one newspaper 
differs from another. You can conceive of a newspaper 
which is really the history of the world, and which shall 
be read with as much interest by an intelligent person in 
one part of the world as another. It shall give as much 
space to the mayor of Ispahan as to the mayor of Boston. 
On the other hand, you can conceive of a newspaper 
which is a newspaper merely of the town in which it is 
| printed, most of the contents of which shall be undesir- 
able, perhaps unintelligible, to a person on the other side 
of the world. 

Speaking now as an observer from within, I have to 
say here that the vast numerical majority of the people ° 
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who are in the office, engaged in the make-up of a news- 
paper, wish to have that paper a local paper. 


and reporting local affairs. Whatis very apt to happen 
is that they do not know anything about distant affairs 
and care less. If one of them is transferred from his 


own department to write anything about a distant field, | 


he makes a mess of it from pure ignorance. Thus the 
London Times detached an agricultural expert to write 
on the agriculture of America; the man’s first letter, 
seriously written and studied, was on the agriculture of 
the Connecticut coast, between New York and Provi- 


Of a staff 
of fifty, fully forty-five are people engaged in observing 


| 





when it has to cover ignorance. Butas for going back 
and picking up a lot of dropped stitches in the stocking, 
no editor of to-day would consider it his duty to do so. 
The eagerness for fresh news amounts to this: “You 


shall have what we can give you fresh, or you shall not 
have it at all.” 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 

It is due to the supposed demand of the public for 
what is called ‘news’—that Is to say, an account of the 
transactions of the last twenty-four hours—that the 
modern press of America on the whole dislikes books as 
much as it does and has so little to say about them. I 


dence, as he saw it from the car window of the Shore take issue entirely with those gentlemen in this course 
Line. Well! There is not any agriculture there; the |who have supposed that tue daily press more and more 


whole crop, from New York to Providence, would prob- |takes the place of the magazines. 


I think they form 


ably not be worth a thousand dollars; and before he had | this impression from the Sunday newspaper, which is an 
been in America three months he saw his own blunder entirely different thing from the daily newspaper. The 
and in a fashion apologized for it. Just so I remember | office editor of the daily newspaper is pressed beyond 
a headline in a Boston paper on ‘Smoky Pittsburg,’ five | patience or endurance by the inflow of his different base- 


years after natural gas had been used and Pittsburg had 
been one of the cities most free from smoke in the world. 

Now, so far as the public opinion within au office 
goes, you find on this account that the best wishes of the 
handful of the staff who have to do with Europe, Asia, 
orfAfrica, are overridden. If you ran the newspaper by 
caucus in the offiee—counting-room included—the vast 
majority of the people at work on it would prefer to 
have nothing at all said about Gladstone or the French 
Republic, or the Pope of Rome, or Bulgaria, or the use of 
silver in the Kast Indies, or the civilization of Japan, or 
the radical politics of Australia. The men who write 
waut the space for their own reports, and they are angry 
with the oight editor when he marks out any of their 
work in order to include any reference to what has hap- 
pened on the other side of the world. This becomes very 
curious when one crosses the Mississippi River. In the 
great dailies of the states which are now the central 
states, there shall be hardly an allusion from one week's 
end to another to anything that happens on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic. Yet the same paper will tell you, in 
its Children’s Column, that Bob Morris’s hen laid six eggs 
in the last week, while it only laid three a month ago. 

SENTIMENT OF THE OF¥ICE. 

I am disposed to think that, while no newspaper ts 
really ran by a caucus of the men who write for it, this 
underlying opinion of the working staff has a very injuri- 
ous effect on the American newspaper. It is easy enough 
to say that the newspaper is what the public wants; but 
I think that the average reader is intelligent enough to 
want to know something of distant regions. At the 
present moment, however, I am sure that [ have not till to- 
day seen in any Boston paper any account, in the least ade- 
quate, of what is going on in Chicago at the present 
t'me, in the arrangements for the World’s Fair. I know 
I have never seen any reference to the fact that in the 
city of St. Louis the largest railroad station in the world, 
or perhaps the second, 1s now nearly completed. Mr. 
Tesla, one of the first electricians in the world, delivered 
a public lecture in St. Louis a few weeks ago, in which 
he illustrated some curious electrical laws which have 
never been announced before, and which are carefully 
followed by the great electricians. But I have never 
seen this lecture of Mr. Tesla in any Boston journal. 

But, perhaps, this extreme weakness ef every Ameri- 
can journal in news of this sort for which the old time 
newspapers were created—that is, news coming froma 
distance—results most largely frem the superstition 
attaching to the telegraph. Itis taken for granted that 
people care nothing for anything that happened before 
yesterday. Accordingly, the home editor resigns the 
duty which belonged to him fifty years ago, of studying 
history and adjusting its perspective. He resigns it to 
the midnight correspondent, In some distant city, gener- 
ally of the Associated Press, perbaps his own special 
correspondent. Frequently that man neglects a piece of 
news, or mistakes its importance. But the home editor 
does not want to expose him; he does not want to expose 
the failure of his own journal, that is; and he never pub- 
lishes that piece of news. He hopes the public will know 
nothing about it. 

For instance, last year the city of London, in itself a 
nation of four million people, had an immense political 
revolution. Old things were done away and all things 
became new. After a contest of great eagerness, the 
more radical or advanced part of the citizens entirely 
defeated the more conservative landholders. From some 
difficulty in London, which has never been explained, the 
American telegraphic reports of this victory were ridicu- 
lously mean and small. From that day to this, therefore, 
the Aimerican public has never had, in the large journals, 
any adequate account of it. They were not going to wash 
their dirty linen before the public; they were not going 
to say, a fortnight afterward, ‘‘We failed to give an im- 
portart piece of news its fit acknowledgement”; and 
they said nothing, or next to nothing. People here were 
left to learn from Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews, or 
from their private correspondence, what had happened. 
Of course, the editors knew what had happened: and in 
subsequent articles they would say, ‘‘Our readers will 
remember,” and ‘‘It is of course known.” ‘Of course,’ 

* by the way, is one of the favorite phrases on the press, 











ball matches and dinrer-parties and caucuses and con- 
ventions which have taken place the day before. He 
looks with disgust, therefore, or dis-esteem at lgast, on 
the page upon page of well-written copy which tell what 
Mr. Henry Adams or Mr. Winsor or Mr. Fiske have 
written about something which happened fifty years ago, 
five hundred, or perhaps five thousand. He may be 
interested in it himself; he may go home and read Mr. 
Fiske, Mr. Adams, cr Mr. Winsor; but he has not any 
room to let his readers read this. The hearers must 
know what Mr. Canniffe said, and what Mr. Blount did, 
and he cannot give them space—no, not a square inch— 
which shall tell what Jefferson proposed or what Queen 
Isabella contrived. 

Any man who doubts the accuracy of this statement 
has simply to make the trial, in this summer, when he 
is fishing in the Rangeley Lakes or paddling down the 
course of streams in the Adirondack, by giving up read- 
ing the newspaper for a fortnight. When he comes 
away, he will find he has lost absolutely nothing, unless 
it be in the mention of the death of some friend. He 
was sorry afterwards that he had pot read the news- 
paper when he asked Mrs. Champernoon about the 
health of her husband, and found that Mr. Champernoon 
had died in last July. But with that exception he will 
have lost nothing whatever. There is no news in July 
or August thruugh the northern hemisphere. Secretaries 
of State and such people go to their country places, 
and the press is obliged co occupy itself with Phi Beta 
Kappa discourses and, as I said, with base-ball. 

THE LEADER. 

I should like to see some strong newspaper—which 
is ready to try a crucial experiment—emancipate itself 
from the superstition of the leadingarticle. This is the 
only old superstition which Mr. Bennett’s rule has left. 
[have alluded to it already and must speak of it at 
greater length now. 

I have devoted a good deal of attention to the leading 
article in the last fifteen years. I have perhaps written 
as many leaders as any man living. I once wrote six ia 
two hours. My own father is credited, and I believe 
truly, with introducing the leading article into the Amer- 
ican newspaper. It is said, and I think truly, that up to 
his time every journal printed the news, but that no 
journal felt obliged to give its own opinion on any im- 
portant subject. My father changed all this, and the 
Daily Advertiser won its distinction by what was then 
its curious habit of giving, from time to time, one arti- 
cle—one, observe—containing a definite, well-marked 
opinion on some subject of public interest. This was 
the ‘leader.’ But the English papers had leaders before 
this time; and accordingly, as the London Times won its 
right tobe called the first paperin the world, it intro- 
duced, more than half a century ago, the custom of 
printing several leaders in each number. The average 
number is now four, but a tendency is evident to make it 
five. This number, four or five, isa pure superstition. 
There are many days when thereis no one subject of the 
slightest importance which requires such a discussion. 
But there is no day in which there is not a whole page of 
the Times which must be filled with leaders; and there- 
fore there is an editorial staff, and a wide number of 
editorial correspondents, and it is the business of the 
editor in chief tosee that four or five leaders, each of 
them about a column long, shall be in place. 

It is much easier todo this to any purpose in Eng- 
land than itis in America. For in England they have a 
vas. number of questions unsettled. These questions 
ought to be settled; everybody knows they ought to be 
settled. And if you have no matter of pressing import 
deserving attention, you can fall back on ‘The Relations 
of Church and State,’ on ‘The Relations of Democracy to 
Absolatism,’ on‘The Position of the Judiciary,” or fifty 
other subjects of speculative interest, and one of your 
leader-writers will give you a good paper on one of 
them, if you have got a good man. The Times habit, 
therefore, is followed in every important paper in Eng- 
land. It is as ludigyous as it is sad to see the daily of 
& provincial town ia Eogland >ringing out every day its 
four leaders regularly, simply because the Times has 
four leaders. There is no other pretence for the exist- 
ence of these articles. It is equally ludicrous in Amer- 


ica; and itis so sad that one is o) 
element of amusement in it, when 
daily paperin America is obliged, p 
which I have alluded, to follow the « 
not think that itis now pretended ; 
has grownto years of discretion, ; 
It is not even pretended that they a, 
by specialists, as they used to be, and 
are. All the same, that Page 4 of e, 
is given up to these four columns: 
‘funny column’ is the fifth. The L 
‘funny column’; it is bound by ; 
never to have anything amusing 
reports. 

What makes the superstition mor 
even than it is in England is that ou: 
us, ahundred and more years ago, 
questions which they are discussing 
We know the position of the jadi 
we know the relations of church and «| 
we know, and have written down 
which the executive may go and 
not go. Tke questions involved 
decisions cover two-thirds of the s 
leading articles are written in Engla: 
therefore, to fall back for our leaders 
garding servant-girls, or on the ques! 
Day had better be on the 27th of A 
May. Perhaps we take some questio: 
be determined, such as What is Elect 
we Mean by Quantity; at which th: 
ing done his thousand words, shall « 
ing: ‘It will be observed, then, as 
has often had occasion to say befor 
should not be proved on accurate 
black is white, it will probably prove, 


yet certain, that white is black; or of cours 


remain the possibility that black is not 
is not black, but that black and white 
may eventually prove to be gray.” 
Iam glad to bring in my little cont 
cule as to the acres of neutral tint wh 
inflicted on the public, because I see 
improvement. Some of the most das! 
our time show a disposition to save ro 
for the best uses, but still to save room 


of the leader, when the leader has nothingt 


goes without saying that, if you can get a 
by an expert, in the crisis of anew subj 


done astrong thing, and it is a thing for wi 


paper will be praised. But to get the 
your leader must be signed. This has bee: 
the French press now for many years. 
undera heavy pressure from their gover 
meant to have some individual responsi) 
or any mis-statement. But the Frenc! 
never think of abandonirg it now, sinc 


tations of the first class have been made wher 


names at first wholly unknown at the ends « 


cles. All that I have been sayiug of t 


leader is wholly inapplicable, when itis applied tot 


leader where a man of any reputation, 
reputation, stakes such reputation as he 
the truth, spirit, or wisdom of his artic: 

In the whole discussion one is remind 
men, who have not, I think, lefta sing 
them, whom Socrates overthrew in Athi 
time there existed this set of Sophists 
willing to discuss every question w! 
And they did discuss it in the Porch or 
or wherever people congregated toge 
came along, who never would talk on a + 
he knew nothing, and the ridicule by w 
lated such people is one of the most int 
one of the mest amusing, features 0! 
world. The Italian Improvisatori were 0 
It isa very curious thing thas the t! 
should have reappeared, after twenty-! 
years, under the forms, wholly new, of 
ilization. AsI huve said, however, t 
own revenge; and, just as people did ov 
the Academy, and did not have to go 
people can get along perfectly wel! ™ 
their leaders. The dashing editor, how 
ishes the whole thing, will find to his jo! 
his paper is crowded with news which 
has five gocd columns by which he cav ¢ 
every other paper in the town. 


REPORTING. 
In the course of lectures which | 
reviewing, Mr. Warner, himself a grea! 
point well when he said that the weakness 
can press was in its reporting. I do not 
that the English press is so much better : 
said to be. 
more fully, perhaps, than ours; but the! 


that the eminence of the British press cou 


its throwing off entirely certain subjects W 
The conseque! 


cousidered quite necessary. 
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il in few words. What is called a | 
here is very seldom welldone. To 
sketch is in truth a work requiring the very | 
sental talent, and you cannot get such | 


irs a week. 
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who really want to do their work well. 
verbatim report of one of Mr. 
preached in this city. Ihave pinned 
’ as it is called, of the same sermon, 
n Monday morning ina Boston paper. 
he two, if it could be made before this 
e very suggestive. I will not go into 
re than to say that, in the prepara- 
_ the writer, writing as fast as he can 
nd, constantly dropping whole sentences, loses 
of what Mr. Savage is saying. It 
s obliged to rely on his notes wholly, and 
In preparing his article, in 
, the reporter wrote, for the word 
iters nat. By and by naturally comes 
When he came to write ont 
yught in each case that nat was not; 
eefor e Mr. Savage’s expression twice exactly 
r words, where he says, “It is natu- 
is made to say, ‘‘It is not required.” 
instances of aclass of errors which 
me a thousand times into a newspaper 

ared in this way. 
is that such sketches are absolutely 
myself think they do any harm, be- 
hink that any person of any intelligence 
I might add that there are ways 
speakers of experience, which save 
from the danger of often having such sketches of 
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ed editors know, what beginners have not 
no paper should allude to its own success. 
green Freshman who says at a dinner 
sot the better of the President yesterday—or 
Porson.” And it is only a novice who says 
served yesterday that the Daily Drag-Net 
paper which printed a full account of the 
murder.” Either the public has observed 
case you need not mention it; or it has 
served it, in which case you ought not mention it. 
less should the leader writer, hard driven for a 
aunch out into essays on the Power of the 
as a Director of Opinion. Certainly it 
me day to say that the Press leads opinion, 
ther day to say that its business is simply to 
reflect opinion. The same journal cannot do both. 
readers are apt to remember some of the 
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» tter done. The great difficulty isa | boldly : ‘The Senate of the United States shall give it. 
ows itself in all literatare—the difi- | We will publish every day three leading articles, which 
shall be written by as many senators, with their names. 
We will pay a hundred dollars for each article; it being 
understood that that is the fixed sum, there will be on 
the one hand no favoritism in our offering it, on the 
other hand no one will feel that he is diverting from the 
vish that some master of this science | duties of a senator in printing the article. We shall thus 
irse of lectares upon ‘it te the young | in the course of a year publish nearly a thousand ad- 
dresses to the people of the country, written by one or 
another of the different senators of the United States.” 
He would not say that he would print every article which 
a senator would send to him; but he would say that he 
would never print an article of the length of a leader un- 
less he paid a hundred dollars for it. 
this involves a large expense for the journal, but Mr. 


the long run, to pay near a hundred thousand dollars for 


that no fjournal shall mention the name of any other 

journal. Indeed, it is almost a point of honor not to copy 

from any other journal any elaborate article. This. 
arises partly from a feeling that if a man has a good arti- 
cle in his paper, the paper deserves the advantage of it; 

it comes much more from the unwillingness to advertise 
any other newspaper. The rule in the London Times 
office is said to be that no other English newspaper shall 

be mentioned by name. I am not sure whether this is 
fully carried out, but the custom of the Times in that re- 
gard is so definite that it would seem that there must be 
some rule or tradition. On the other hand, Public Opin- 
ion and the Review of Reviews distinctly namethe jour- 
nals from which they copy. In this business, however, 
the editor of a real newspaper has an advantage over the 
editors of such a composite issue; his business is simply 
to present the best articles, whatever they are, which 
appear, while the editor of Public Opinion feels bound to 
present as much on one side of a question as he does on 
the other. This is the reason why Public Opinion gives, 
on the whole, a view of the American press which does 
government. For the rest, he said that telegraphing was | not quite come up to what the American press deserves. 
becoming cheaper and cheaper; in the long run, his | The editor of Public Opinion is obliged to print a good 
journal would have its own wires between office and | many bad articles, simply to maintain its well-deserved 
office ; and that everybody of intelligence, in every city, | reputation for impartiality. I can, however, conceive of 
would be glad to have a paper which reflected, not the |a daily newspaper which should loyally give so much 
local life or local thought of his own Cranberry Centre, | space to copying the best work of other journals that it 
but the life and thought of the six largest cities in the | would be recognized as a power, almost necessary in 


It will be seen that 
Rice would have said that such a journal could afford, in 
its editorial work, if it were sure it had editorial work 


which reflected the real opinion of the members of one of 
the great executive and legislative departments of the 





country. 
With the death of Mr. Rice, the immediate prospect | 
for such a journal became more hazy than it was while | 
he lived. It seems to me, however, that the plan may in 
a measure be carried out, so soon as the government of | 
the country shall take into view the possibility of a} 
governnent journal edited at Washington, which may | 
present daily, in some reasonable perspective, the work 

which is done by the real leaders of the country. For in 

general, as we know, tbe special journals are, on the 

whole, better made and written than the Dailies which | 
attempt everything. 

The temptation to make a daily newspaper cover 
every object of interest is very natural. But, of course, | 
demnation pronounced on the Jack-of-all-trades, that he 
is good at none. Every day we see that the specialist 
journals, as those of physical seience, education, manu- 
facturing or religion, do their work in detail much better 
than the daily journal does the same work or can pre- 
tend to do it. This has proved itself, from time to time, 
again and again. When the New York press was at its 
lowest, nearly seventy years ago, the Journal of Com- 
merce was established, in 1826; the theory of the paper 
being that it had nothing to do with the political govern- 
ment of the city of New York or the political govern- 
ment of the nation. It simply had todo with foreign 
commerce. To the business of foreign commerce it at- 





The year General Butler first 
for Governor, he defiled the Press with his own 
pluck. I think he had not one newspaper active in his 
sport. The next year some of his earnest friends bought 
itewspaper to support him and the next year he was 
main. [doubt if any statistics show any change in the 
egates of the votes in the cl‘'y of New York which 
the purchase of one or another journal 
‘tothe changes of politics in the leading journals. 
he World was established as a daily religious paper. 
ridune, Times and Post were all Republican papers 
All of these are now Democratic papers 
iribune. But the vote of New York city is 
from year to year. New York is 
organization, which has been 
“ways quite indifferent to the attacks made on it by the 
scree mas, and, I think, is sonow. 
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POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT. 
i3 leave the disagreeable task of pointing 

y friend his most annoying faults, and go 
e agreeable if less useful business of pro- 
le improvements, as our friends before us 
ive done. 
*#elate Mr. Thorndike Rice, who, with a great many 
ricities, Was a man of great genius in his business, 
position that he was soon going to carry 
o which he had studied much for many years. 
br ce . ce was editor of the North American Review. 
“ick % ‘n the habit of saying that it has never been a 
took it, but that it is rather a monthly 

| in this satirical epigram there is just 
show what was the drift of Mr. Rice’s 
For a long time before his death, he had 
0 start a daily newspaper which should be 
iitaneously in Washington, Boston, New 
iia, Chicago, and San Francisco. In the 
ty, a large space would be given to the 
iat city. So far in each city the paper 

© Cifcrent from its contemporary issue which 
‘ocalimpriot. But the name was to be the 
os, ie leading articles were to be the game, the 
=" ReWs was to be the same, the news from other 


Parts of th 


“© Country than the city in which the paper was 
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“tended so well that every tradesman in New York was 


obliged to take that paper. We see to-day special 
journals which go into the detail of varnish-making— 
for the varnish-makers have their own journal, I think; 
the carriage-makers have their own journal; the dentists 
have their own journal. 

It may almost be said that in proportion to the limit 
which is put on the work does the success of the journal 
depend. Now if, on the other hand, you cover every- 
thing, it is almost of course that youcover itbadly. You 
have, for instance, in Boston, to give some account of 
forty committee-hearings which are taking place in the 
State House at the same moment. In theory, you have forty 
different reporters, one in each of these places; in prac- 
tice, you have no such thing; you have a few gentlemen 
there, running from room to room, picking up such hear- 
say information as they can find. Whichever committee- 
hearing is supposed to be the most interesting to the 
public the next day will command more of the presence 
of these ubiquitous men than another. Inthe same way, 


which is played within a hundred miles of your office. 
What follows is the necessity of employing the same 
man who did base-ball for you yesterday to report Mr. 
Drummond’s lecture at the Lowell Institute to-night, and 
the same person will have to write your article on the 
exhibition of water-colors to-morrow. You can get 
your space filied, and you can satisfy yourself that you 
have marked off the managing editor's list the odjects of 
interest for the day. But the snace is not very well 
filled, andthe account given of the different ‘events’ is 
not a very good account. 

The truth is that the special journals will have a bet- 
ter opportunity to collect the best work of experts than 
‘can any blanket journal, however braveits plans. Butof 
course there must be a limit to this. It cannot be ex- 
pected that an intelligent man willtake into his house a 
hundred special journals. In the first place, he cannot 
find time to read them. It is to meet this precise di fficuity 
that such journals as Public Opinion, as the Review of 
Reviews, as the Weekly Review,and the Philadelphia 
Book News, not to name many others, are published. 
The fact that they are published seems to me to givea 
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“88! opinion in such a journal? Mr. Rice said | 


hint to the editors of the great journals. 
As things stand now, it seems to be a matter of pride 


in proportion as it attempts this, it falls under the con- | 
| 
' 
ferent according as its working editor makes more or 
| less use of them—at second-hand, of course--in the 


|compilation of his own journal. 


vou must have a reporter at every game of base-ball | 


every intelligent family. 


And—to return to Mr. Rice’s plan—recollecting how 
the special journals succeed, among the possible improve- 
ments, which will come upon the press in the next gener- 
ation [am rather apt to place the creation of special 
journals by those who direct governments. We observe 
now that a large church, for instance, finds it desirable 
to print its own journal, for the benefit of its own con- 
stituency. Almost every considerable organization has 
its own journal, if it were only forthe convenience of 
not having to send circular letters around. In the same 
way, the French government publishes its Journa 
Officiel, the English government publishes the London 
Gazette, and we publish in Washington the Congressional 
Record. These special journals are always interesting, 
and you may rate any newspaper as good, bad, or indif- 


For instance, only a 
good American newspaper has somebody in its office 
| who reads the Congressiona) Record, and reads the circu- 
\lars from the different government bureaus. Ina bad 
American newspaper, these thing are thrown into the 
waste-basket. I speak of this with a certain personal 
venom, because I find myself obliged to read the United 
States consular reports in the columns of the London 
Times; they are, I think, never referred to in any Ameri- 
/can newspaper which I happen to receive in my house. 
The difficulty of such official publications, as they are 
nw carried on, is their entire lack of perspective. The 
| English government is the only government known to 
me which has an editor of its official Gazette. The post 
of editor of the London Gazette is one of the soft things 
, which the English government gives to a literary man. 
But I think that he regards itas a soft thing, and does 
not exercise the least discretion as to what shall go in or 
what shall not goin; any department of government is 
at liberty to send him any memorandum, and he must 
print it. Kxactly the same result comes about in the 
French official journal; you have acres of worthless 
debate in the Chambers, and you passby them without 
reading them; then you come, all of a sudden, on one of 
the brightest discourses which one of the brightest 
men in the world has made before the Immortals, 
the Academy of Forty. So far as [ am aware, 
no American journal ever refers to a word printed in 
this official journal. ‘Chis is for a reason which I have 
already intimated. 

Now I can conceive of the appointment by the state 
of Massachusetts, by the city of Boston, or by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the United States, of an editor of 
sense, who should know his constituency, and be able 
every day to present to that constituency in proper pro- 
protions the most interesting and most important parts 
of the government work for the weeks preceding. Such 
a man would say squarely to the Pension Office, ‘‘I have 
no idea of printing allthe stuff you would like to send 
me.” He would say to the Patent Office, ‘It is utterly 
out of the question that I should print every claim you 
send me.” But he would say, “If you have a mind to 
make up a decent abridgement of your work from week 
to week, I will print that, and in proportion as you make 
it entertaining and valuable, I shall print more of it.” 
The chiefs of department would very soon learn how 
much he would stand, and how little he would stand. 
Then he would put some editorial note at the veginning 
of bis paper to tell the reader what he had in it, and I 
think he would make the paper so attractive that the 
public at large would know what the government was 
doing. 

On the other hand, to take the way in which this 
thing is done in Wash'ng‘on now, the leading newspapers 
keep at Newspaper Row a body of men, generally very 
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intelligent men, whose business it is to do this for their | 
respective journals. But everything depends upon who | 


happens to be in the different departments. You can see, 


in almost any Washington letter, that the writer likes 


one department and does not like another. This means 
that there is a chatty, conversational person in one 
bureau, and that the corresponding person in another 
bureau is cross and shows the correspondent the door. 
It is said that in General Grant’s second administration, 
the daily press of New York boycotted the State Depart- 
ment. Each one of the leading Republican dailies of 
New York said to the State Department, ‘‘Unless you 
will give us exclusively the news you want to publish, we 
will not print anything from your department.” The 
State Department was absolutely without the advantage 
of the use of the Republican jdaily papers in New York 
unless it would come to jthese terms, and any reader of 
history will find that it was obliged to resort to Mr. 
Curtis’s assistance in Harper’s Weekly when it wanted to 
feel the pulse of the public, or indeed to make any state- 
ment of its own successes in the business entrusted to it. 

Now it is easy to conceive that there should have been 
at Washington the Government Gazette, exactly with the 
plan on which the Venetian government established the 
original Gazetta, or with which the English government 
carries on the London Gazette, but which should print 
from day to day a statement, ‘inspired’, as our modern 
slang says, by the head of each of the great bureaus of 
administration. But the editor would have to be a 
strong man; he would have to be as great a mar as Mr. 
Curtis was, or as Mr. Halstead is; he would be strong 
enough to say to a secretary, ‘‘You entirely overestimate 
the matter you send me. I will print so much of it, and 
the rest I will mark out. [ will use my blue pencil as 
well as I would use it for any crank who wrote to me a 
letter on the character of George Washington.” 

Such a digest, by the city, state and national govern- 
ments, of what truth they had to utter, would be better 
done than it possibly could be done by any one journal. 
Each separate journal would profit byit and would re- 
print what its own readers required. Itf{wouldjthen be free 
to carry out its own special duty, as of ship news, or 
manufacture, or invention, or athletics. It is just as a 
good house-keeper now, when she gives a party, does not 
rely on her own ice-cream; she does not make her own 
pickles, or her own butter, or her own sugar, but buys 
them where she can get them best. Where she shows 
herself isin the management of her table, in the prompt- 


ness of her service, and, let me add in this connection, in 
her unwavering truth, honor, courtesy, and modesty. 

It would be easy and pleasant to go on for hours in 
such rambling discussions. But the lecturer has the 
great opportunity which the editor has not. The editor 
must fill so many squ are feet of space, whether he wishes 
or no. The lecturer can stop when the audience is bored. 

The correctives of the press are to be found in the Pub- 
lic Schools, in the Public Library, in Chautauqua, in the 
Home Reading Society, in the Pulpit, at the dinner table 
—in any institution, in short, which educates and refines 
the people. An educated people will not be led by charla- 
tans. The American People mean to get the best. The 
press will obey, as fastas th e educated, determined Peo- 
ple, quickened by the highest life, commands. 





American Antiquarian Society. 


The meetings of the Antiquarian Society are always 
valuable and interesting, and that of Wednesday did not 
break the rule. The regular meetings are held in Wor- 
cester, on the anniversary of the discovery of America, 
and in Boston on the last Wednesday of April. The 
Meeting of Wednesday was in the Hall of the American 
Academy. Mr. Salisbury, the President, in the chair. 

The Council report was read by Mr. Greene of the 
Massachusetts Spy. It containeda curiousand valuable 
contribution to history, in a review of the opening of 
communication between us and our Mexican neighbors of 
the Southwest which began when, in 1806, Capt. Zebu- 
lon Pike of our army crossed from the head-waters of 
the Arkansas River to the Spanish fort at Santa Fé. 
Mr. Greene gave a full account of the history of the 
famous Santa Fé trailand the business conducted on it. 
The Librarian’s report, read by Mr. Edmund M. Barton, 
showed the increase and uses of the invaluable collection 
under his charge. 

The Council reported the death of President Hayes, 
Dr. Peabody, Mr. Waterston, Mr. Jones, Judge Deady, 
and Prof. Newbury—an unusual number of losses, of 
men of great worth to science and particularly to the 
study of history. To fill some of the vacancies, the 
following-named domestic members were elected: Hon. 
E. J. Phelps of Vermont, Hon. William Wirt Henry of 
Virginia, President E. B. Andrews of Rhode Island, 
Edward Egglestonof New York, Wilberforce Eames of 
New York city, Colonel Carroll ’D. {Wright of] Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following-named foreign members [were elected : 
Cristoval Columbus, Duke of Veragua, Spain; Henry 
Harrisee of Paris, France; John George Bourinot, LL. D., 
of Ottawa, Canada; Professor J. Conrad of Witten- 
berg, Germany; Professor P. Vinogradoff of Moscew, 
Russia. 

The Secretary read a valuable and interesting paper, 
by Mr. Sainsbury of the English Record Commission, on 
the very large material for American history in the 
English Record Office. Mr. Hamilton A. Hill read a paper 
by Mr. Frith, an associate member, President ef the 
Oxford Historical Society, on the life of General Harri- 
son, the Regicide. The paper closed with the expression 
of the opinion that Gen. Harrison was not the ancestor 
of our Generals Harrison, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed. As we shall be able to give these papers in full 
to our readers, we do not attempt to abridge them. 

The members of the Society afterwards dined to- 
gether at Parker's. 


THE SAILING OF THE AUTOCRAT. 
On board the 8.8. Cephalonia, April 26, 1886. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
I. 
O Wind and Wave, be kind to him! 
So, Wave and Wind, we give thee thanks! 
O Fog, that from Newfoundland Banks 
Makest the bright blue ocean dim, 
Delay him net! And ye who snare 
The wayworn shipman with your song, 
Go pipe your ditties otherwhere 
While this brave vessel ploughs along! 
If still to tempt him be your thought, 
O phantoms of the watery zone! 
Look lively lest yourselves get caught 
With music sweeter than your own! 
1. 
Yet, soft sea-spirits, be not mute; 
Murmur about the prow, and make 
Melodious the west-wind’s lute. 
For him may radiant mornings break 
From out the bosom of the deep, 
And golden noons above him bend, 
And fortunate constellations keep 
Bright vigils to his journey’s end! 
ur. 
Take him, green Erin, to thy breast! 
Keep him, gray London—for a while! 
In him we send thee of our best, 
Our wisest word, our blithest smile— 
Our epigram, alert and pat, 
That kills with joy the folly hit— 
Our Yankee Tsar, our Autocrat 
Of all the happy realms of wit! 
Take him and keep him—but forbear 
To keep him more than half a year. 
His presence will be sunshine there, 
His absence will be shadow here! 
Harper’s. 
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TWENTY-TWO YEARS AT HAMPTON. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS’ WORK OF THE HAMPTON SCHOOL. Illus- 
trated. Hampton Norma! School Press. 


This remarkable book marks almost an epoch in the 
history of the emancipation of the black race in Amer- 
ica. As soon as the war was over, the old barracks at 
Hampton, near Norfolk, were occupied, in one way and 
another, by schools which had been started for the ben- 
efit of the refugee blacks. It was, by the way, at this 
place that General Butler gave to these people the famous 
name of ‘contrabands,’ as early as 1861. General Arm- 
strong, whose name is now so well known through the 
country, a dashing young commander of colored troops, 
found himself in a position to elevate these temporary 
schoels into what has proved a great national institu- 
tion. Itis the institution to which the country owes 
most in the education, and we may fairly say civiliza- 
tion, of the emancipated slaves. General Armstrong 
conceived the idea of a great school of industrial educa- 
tion, which should at the same time prepare young men 
and young womenof the race just emancipated forthe 
all-important duties of teachers of their own people. 
‘Twenty-two Years at Hampton’ gives the result of this 
work. And it does not give it in any language of Gen- 
eral Armstrong or any of the teachers at Hampton. It 
is a collection of short biographies of the different 
graduates of the school, so far as they can be obtained, 
as they have written them themselves. 

You have, therefore, the marvelof a statement, made 
by nearly six hundred persons, more than half of whom 
were born in slavery, as to what came to them as they 
grew up from childhood to manhood or womanhood. 
Some of these statements are very short; probably all of 
them have been very much reduced in length by the 
editors. But they give a most extraordinary and inter- 
esting view of what the working force of the southern 
states has been going through in the years between 1870 
and 1893. 

The upshot of it, asa matter of statistics, is this: 
Nearly eight bundred young men and women have 
graduated, having followed the full course of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, and a great many more have taken a part 
of the course. From these eight hundred young men 
and women, it is certain that more than six hundred be- 
came teachers, generally remaining teachers to this 
time. These teachers have educated several thousand 
other teachers, who are engaged in the same work. It 
would probably prove, had we such statistics as they 
keep inthe chancery of heaven, thata quarter part of 
the people of negro blood now in this country are under 
the instruction either of teachers from Hampton or of 
teachers who have been taught by teachers from Hamp - 
ton. This is a most extraordinary victory for the institu- 
tion on which General Armstrong began twenty-five 
years ago. The reader will observe that he had been at 
work there before the institution was founded under its 
present name. 
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WHITE BIRCHES. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By Annie Eliot. New y,, 
& Brothers. Th: Harpe 


This story is admirable in many resp 
sphere, for one thing—that great essen 
The author, too, has drawn a num 
characters who are genuine individuals and 
while the contrast between the simple, dire 
ful tone that characterizes her country people, po: 
the heroine, Rhodope Trent, and the complex. gi 
uneasy masquerade of thought that the more hyrrina 
of a great city seems to develop, is excellent Parentiet! 
ically, this fine-spun, almost euphuistic chatter as 
particularly dignified nor distinguished in itself, ang the 
best society which shuns the Four Hundred ang , goes wp. 
chronicled by the newspapers has at once spontene} ty and 
more repose. It belongs te tke ‘smart set,’ of who» - 
the Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkinses of America, an¢ Maw 
Eliot has given its tone with much fidelity. Aj) the ip 
logue is good—genuine give-and-take in place of 4s serg 
of short monologues—and the clever cynicism of pgm 
nant is exactly what all enjoyable cynicism mos » 
armor of proof, valuable because it hides something oy 
ficiently tender to be woundable. If there is any tuyy 
the art it isthat Medcott, the presumable hero, does 
take a sufficiently commanding position. There ay; 
supernumeraries, however, and at least one core chin 
deserves mention; Miss Matilda Spore, whose pis 
for fault-finding and pure cantaukerousness overlies ty 
redoubtable thing, a New England conscience. 

It might seem from the foregoing tht ‘White 
Birches’ would deserve that well-worn praise of beng 
a book that the reader will hardly lay by uwotil be bas 
finished it. Thecontrary is true, however; the resde 
must lay it aside from time to time, that his brain my 
have rest; for goodas the story is in itself, there 
fatiguing long-windedness to the book. Miss Eliot ss 
things clearly, strongly and dramatically; she falls 
the technique of expression, her sentence-strociwe 
being weak and involved. 

This being a direct charge, it is only fair to sudmi 
evidence. Take this passage from page 3s: ‘He is 
undergone a bad attack of Roman fever, which bad if 
him a good deal of an invalid, and he had written certs 
letters for various periodicals which had directed towsrts 
him the applause of a class whose approval is de 
worth having.” Does not the mind grow weary; sear 
ing forthe import of that sentence as a whole? Sup 
posing it were written: ‘‘He bad been invalided Ny 
Roman fever; his letters for various periodicals bs 
won him applause from that class whose — val 
best worth having”—would not the idea be more quick! 
seized? Might not the procession of clauses in “ 
following: ‘‘Bertha’s memory for names was saat 
edly excellent, but possibly if it had been a less res 
one she would not have found it difficult to rec OF 
name of the woman to whom Tom Davenant bad once 
been engaged,” give place advantageously to some sit 
formation as this?—‘‘Bertha’s memory for names was 
undoubtedly excellent; yet hadit been even less — ; 
she might have found little difficulty in recalling the 
name of Tom Davenant’s sometime fancée”—‘hous® 
‘flancée,’ I admit, is rather English-French (‘betromes 
is a good English word, by the bye); and for the m*% 
‘sometime’ as an adjective I can plead the examp*™ 
Shakspeare. e 

Literary form, the technique of sentence-stracte™ 
is happily one of the learnable things; a0/ te K 
is strongest in that element where failure '5 _—™ 
less; in the artistic impulse, which, save it De '> ped: 
scarcely attainable. She has a quick eye for te yarn 
ful, as the following passage shows. Note “eS” 
ness of the sentences, in this case: ‘The trees ¥°" 
gray, nodding ostrich-plumes tipped w'' aid 
The common-place street, leading far into te” 
little town, was over-swept and over-arched by Lege 
jewelled sprays and carpeted by bDrilliants The ” 
which Rhodope turned into, that led her ver al 
the valley, was a long vista of drooping laces re 
with jewels flung in reckless profusion. Te pat 
laughing nnder the jewelled ermine that had paced? 
uponthem. The trees” [this sentence should be 


really alive 
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ged with the one at the beginning of the quotation] | 
ending - the danger that awaited their straining branches, 
e@uats 
Das iy vdehed ,shining mail that was touched by the wand of | 
there ang jad Raat, so that it gleamed and glowed with flames te) 
ates Would an sagtie glory.” There is, perhaps, a superabund- 
Lato detas ge shet to that; but asa whole it is not a bad 
- epituce 
recent thar = -tel fq sun-lit morning after an ice storm. 
VitD Pepang tore the author will cultivate a more condensed style, 
De Negtoeg vets may take an highly creditable position in gen- | 
PaCes np per 
“SS UDder Nearature. 
DAVE bees gee liters ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. | 
nhs has ee 
That thee A NEW POET. 
. or THE LOWLY. By George Horton. Chicago: F. J. 
VO Years y ’ wechulte & CO. 
erent range The chagrined experience of critics in all past time, 
Re, OF frog se shrewdest judgment times later than their own 
u hose SH! P 
Mmon {nsti. ete nave discredited, should warn the critic of to-day 
. eneak too boldly for or against the verses of a new 
E. Hau 4 But one on whom the precarious task of criticism 
poce 
‘eile may aud ought to say with how much fire or sweet- 
cc the lines In question seem to him laden, 
OPK: Harpe ~ verses by George Horton have appeared in some of 
t has ate aeat-class American monthly magazines, but this is 
for 4 a in rst published volume, In it he nearly always proves 
teres e ooelf a clever versifier, frequently possessed of real 
eally 4 a i + and by no means wholly lacking in that subtle 
and healt). —— that marks distinctively a poet. 
ple, notaby whe fact that this is Mr. Horton's first published vol- 
eX, affected oe very likely accounts for the appearance in it of some 
tr a aa aie se merit is decidedly inferior; because the first 
Pareathes x ames of most poets, great and small, contain what the 
titer is ad suthors themselves, later, would have willingly let die. 
If, and the Bat there are other pleces here that I think ought to live, 
nd goes up. whatever the world may determine about it as time 
nteneity ang sgsses; and it is to a few of these pieces I would like to 
f whom ane direct attention now, by suggestions intended to arouse 
A, and Mig sour interest, at least, though there is space for no more 
All the dip ean such suggestion here. For instance, the author rings 
Of a serig s pretty change on a theme old, but ever new, in the last 
m of Dave 2 of ‘The Sweet Girl Graduate’ : 
U ® Beauty no diploma needs, 
lething sf. Earned or bought. 
any ie Beauty of itself succeeds, 
| 7 As it ought. 
1 Oe ‘Tis the thing we all adore, 
1ere are y That we strive for more and more— 
re chanede You are music, art, and lore, 
se pale Heaven-wrought. 
pu 
overties tha Mr. Horton has in considerable degree the high gift 
; finda worthy theme in the seemingly commonplace 
bat ‘White facts and affairs of life. One strain of ‘A Reminiscence’ 
se of being wil serve to illustrate this, and at the same time to show 
until be has that pleasing realism which is not far distant from the 
; the reader best poetry, flavored with a dash of light humor: 
} brain may Falls a big drop, smooth and plump, 
f, there isa In the dust with sudden ‘thump’; 
3s Eliot es Others, with increasing patter, 
page On the shingles rap and splatter. 
she [alsa 
ce-structure Plowboy, whistling at the plow; 
bis Lover, with half-finished vow; 
Sage, intent on mighty theme; 
to submit Dreamer, roaming in a dream— 
8: ‘He bad Run for shelter 
ch had left Helter skelter! 
itten certala Now the rain is pouring down, 
renee Sparing neither sage nor clown. 
eae RE Now the air is 
val is best Full of fairies. 
ary ; searca ‘Love’ is a poem well, if tritely, named. In it a dead 
hole? Sup tero has been brought home by the triumphant army. 
nvalided by fis parents proudly refused to mourn in the light of his 
odicals bad heroic patriotism. A poet, a sculptor, and a painter 
approval & severally declared that they would celebrate him in their 
nore quicky arts 
uses in We And then a gladsome cheer 
ras undoudt Rose lusty, far and near, 
ess reliable From all but one, who said: 
recall the “My love is dead, is deaa!’”’ 
oO e ua 
nt bad once Hundreds of years since then, 
sgrakes Full of forgotten men, 
» some suce 
. was Have melted noiselessly, 
me Like snowdrops in the sea. 
“s Tt The song that poet sung 
calling Me Yet lives in many a tongue. 
"——thoug® The warrior’s carven form 
D¢ Still seems alert and warm. 
r the use Men thrill with pride to-day, 
example Seeing that painted fray. 
But, ah! from long ago 
wo atructure There drifts a sound of woe— 
Miss Eliot A weary, sad refrain, 
peer Making all glory vain— 
‘ + ; Pi The voice of her who said: 
gtr “But he is dead, is dead!” 
e the beade 0) a 
peg? f another sort is the homely merit inesuch a descrip- 
be ai wre Pade as ‘Grandmother,’ which though not original in 
ppreiee ~ “ve seems quite worth while, after all. It ends: 


Butif you’d like to see and know 
This queer old lady I love so, 








by pa Come to my house. You’ll find her there 
The ros® tocking away in her rocking-chair. 
r towsre But don’t put off your visit, pray; 
es sparkling Tae wate’ Sometimes hints at going away. 
The hills ls? 5 ““Yolume is divided into several sections; there 
ad been ca * itdeed, it seems to me, too many sorts of verse in it. 


It 


Swedish, the Latin and the Greek—among which are 
| & numberof beautiful pieces, though I am not familiar 
| with their originals and cannot therefore pro neunce an 


fore laying down the volume I am tempted to turn back 

the leaves to one or two pieces that especially attracted 
me in passing. A brief one, breathing a deep yet gen- 
tle Buddhistic philosophy, is that called ‘Brothers’: 


‘COMMONWEALTH. 
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pinion upon the fidelity of these English versions. Be- 


Spider, 
At my window spinning, 
Weaving circles wider, wider, 
From the deft beginning; 
Running 
Rings and spokes, until you 
Build your silken death-trap cunning— 
Shall I catch you—kill you? 
Sprawling, 
Nimble, shrewd as Circe; 
Death 's your only aim and calling, 
Why should you have mercy? 
Strike thee? 
Not for rapine willful. 
Man himself is too much like thee, 
Only not so skillful. 


Rife in 
Thee lives our Creator, 
Thou’rt a shape to hold a life in— 
I am nothing greater. 

‘The Three Still Voices’ has something more than 
the meter to remind one of ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ when in it 
‘Alter Ego’ speaks: 

How shall a man shut out 

His foolish hope, his doubt? 
Such wondrous overtones about him ring. 

So oft, when wine is best, 

There comes a vague unrest, 
A chill, as though from unseen angel wing. 

Why do we love to flee 

From scenes of revelry 
Alone to wander 'neath the awful stars? 

To gaze into the deeps 

Till something in us leaps 
And fiercely seems to shake its prison bars? 
It is certainly Browningesque in the conclusion pro- 
nounced by the third voice, ‘Justice,’—a good sentiment 
with which to leave the present subject: 


Delve not for hidden things; 
Drink from Truth’s wayside springs, 
And grovel not because the fleet years flee. 
Good surely is man’s best, 
For this must be God’s test: 
‘Not what he was, but what he strove to be.’ 


WaLTER STorRRS BIGELOW. 





Wuat I Know Apout BOOKS AND How TO USE THEM. 
George C. Lorimer. Boston: James H. Earle. 


Rev. Mr. Lorimer gives some excellent advice in this 
little book about books. Starting with the Bible, he 
makes out several short lists of religious, scientific, soci- 
ological, biographical and critical works, showing both 
care and catholicity in their selection. No two persons 
are likely to recommend exactly the same lists; to those 
books mentioned as treating of literature, I would like to 
add Professor Sherman’s recently published ‘Analytics of 
Literature.’ 
The reader will wonder a little at the amount of argu- 
ment brought forward in favor of secular literature, 
especially fiction; is it possible that Philistinism is so 
rampant as to demand it? Can there yet be a consider- 
able class who condemn ‘novels’ and look askance at 
scientific works? The author’s condemnation of goody- 
goody literature is quite refreshing. It is evident that 
he does not believe in thefine art of skipping, yet it is 
quite possible to read a book rapidly, keeping the atten- 
tion fixed upon the subject-matter, and learn more of the 
general scope than mere mechanical plodding often 
attains. Biegraphy is happily termed ‘a key to history ;’ 
there are numerous quotations, all apposite; but the 
author, wittingly or otherwise, has made sad hash of the 
quotation from ‘In Memoriam.’ His definition of the 
respective fields of religion and sociology is worth quot- 
ing: ‘*The business of religion is to perfect society, and 
the business of sociology, practically if not theoretically, 
is to furnish the best conditions for the advancement of 
religion.” Dr. William M. Lawrence writes a readable 
introduction; slipping, as it happens, from the individual 
‘T’ to the editorial ‘we.’ 


By 


THE SIBERIAN LEPERS. 


DGE AND HORSEBACK TO THE OUTCAST SIBERIAN LEPERS. 
'r hy Kate Marsden. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


The misery that exists in the Russian Empire has 
become a familiar story to Americans, but the condition 
of political prisoners has been set forth most fully asa 
subject for sympathy. Miss Marston’s book, however, 
deals with a totally different class; she iseven to some 
extent an apologist for the Russian government and begs 
her readers to consider the difficulties of the problem 
with which Russia stands face to face. Certainly, she 
seems to have received great kindness and attention from 
both high and low, the Empress of Russia being her 
patron and Countess Alexandrine Tolsto! her helper and 
friend. Americans may find the allusions to ‘Her Most 
Gracious and Imperial Majesty the Quzen’ (England), to 
whom the book is ‘dedicated by special permission’ 
rather too gushing for their taste, though an English 





unemotional readers may wish that that most excellent 
thing, a sincerely religious impulse, was not exploited to 
such a degree in set phrases. 


There are slight blemishes, however, to weigh against 
& journey through Siberia, two thousand miles of it on 
horseback, much of the remainder in primitive vehicles, 
chilled at night and suffering from the heat of the short 
Siberian summer by day, stung by mosquitoes, wretchedly 
provisioned and often worse lodged, in dangers to life 
and health—all done, to use Miss Marsden’s probabie 
phase, ‘In His Name’, for the sake of the wretched lepers 
in the distant province of Yakutsk. 

There is more or less reference to the state of those 
prisons and hospitals that she visited on her way; some 
of them in fairly decent condition and others far from it. 
Unquestionably, the life of the Russian lepers is some- 
thing appalling to anyone who has the slightest regard 
for his fellow-beings, and the official Russian reports do 
not undertake to conceal the existence of a deplorable 
state of affairs. Miss Marsden’s journey has borne fruit 
already; her hope is that a proper leper colony may be 
established, and the profits of her book, which is written 
to enlist the codperation of her readers, are to be applied 
to that end. The scheme has the approval and sanction 
of many Russians, all of whom, from Tzar to peasant, 
seem to have been impressed by the author's self-devo- 
tion; as many letters, addresses, etc., testify. The 
appendix contains many of these, as well asa synopsis of 


the journey, its scenes and the author’s hopes and plans. 
The book is illustrated. 


OCTAVE THANET’S SHORT STORIES. 


STORIES OF A WESTERN TOWN. 


By Octave Thanet. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These stories that Miss French (Octave Thanet) has 
brought together in this volume are capital studies of 
urban life in the West—that wonderful West whose 
enterprise astonishes the eastern American. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland has written vividly of the rural West in what 
can scarcely be called a cheerful strain, but Miss French’s 
stories, written with much feeling and sufficient pathos, 
have a comfortable, hopeful tone and ‘end well,’ serenely 
defiant of the pessimistic vogue. 

‘The Lossing Manufacturing Company’ supplies the 
slight thread of connection that gives a certain unity to 
this collection; though one story. ‘The Face of Failure’, 
stands apart, and would be better placed either at the 
beginning or the end of the volume. The workingman; 
the ‘rising’ man—this time in the character of a talented 
young [rishman, whose manliness equals his adaptability ; 
the motherly soul who is a spectal Providence to all her 
neighbors; the young man of business, of that more 
hopeful type who are interested in their workmen as well 
as in their ledgers; the business man of an earlier gener- 
ation, dubious as to the whole matter of sociology; the 
enthusiast who is xo¢ ‘rich in saving eommon-sense’—or 
in anything else, for that matter; the man who does 
‘his level best,’ upsetting his own family by his zeal for 
the general welfare of Humanity (with a large ‘H’) ;—all 
these and more are sketched with much sympathetic 
penetration. 

‘Tommy and Thomas’ seems to me the strongest story 
in the book; while ‘An Assisted Providence,’ setting 
forth how a good man but a poor preacher profited by a 
little mistake that the man who made it was too generous 
and too proud to rectify, is, perhaps, the cleverest. The 
reader will be apt to agree with the herothat the result 
was, on the whole, ‘‘better tlian the puppies!” 

Miss French has a picturesquely descriptive touch, as 
the following quotation shows: ‘‘Now the river was as 
busy as the land, lights swimming hither and thither; 
steamboats with ropes of tiny stars bespangling their 
dark bulk and a white electric glare in the bow, low 
boats with lights that sent wavering spear-heads into the 
shallows beneath. The bridge was a blazing barbed 
fence of fire,and beyond the bridge, at the point of the 
island, lay a glittering multitude of lights,a fairy fleet 
with miniature sails outlined in flame as if by jewels.” 
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with some translations from the French,the 





reader might not find them excessively fervid; and some 
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BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Blue sky above, blue sea below. 
A rainbow flutter from fort and fleet, 
Flashing of signals to and fro, 
And the ocean highway a thronging street. 


Banners flung on the April air, 
Thunder of cannon In brave salute, 

The drum’s deep note and the trumpet’s blare, 
The mellow music of pipe and flute. 


Seafaring men, with faces tanned 
By sun and tempest and windy weather, 
A chain of commerce that land with land 
Links the states of the world together. 


And back of it all, to-day one sees 
The swart, stern brow of the Genoese; 
And under it all, to-day, one hears 
The diapason of time’s long years. 


Harper's Weekly. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


IN WATER COLORS. 


Thanks to the prodigally abundant April rains, all 
the world is shown, just now, in water-colors. And so 
itis deftly appropriate that the pleasant glimpses we get 
of nature and folk and fancies, at the spring exhibition 
of the Art Club, should be seen in water-colors, too. 

°,* 

Spring must have kept herself in hiding, in the studios, 
all the season through, and peeping out, now and then, 
have been caught in the act by the waiting artists and 
wiled on to their canvases. For the Art Club walls are 
a-bloom with spring; the spring of roses and of blue 
water, of soft, life-giving showers, of youth, and the 
hopes and the wistfulness and the long desires of youth. 
To wander through the rooms, as we did, for a pleasant 
hour, the other day, Cassandra an‘ [, is to glimpse many 
pleasant things. 

°,® 

**Bat I wish"—said Cassandra—‘'the effects of that 
bargain-paint-sale would sometime wear off! 

‘*Bargain paint-sale?” 

“Of blue paint. A weird and gruesome shade of blue 
paint, that isn’t quite blue, nor yet altogether violet. A 


paint-maker’s apprentice made barrels and barrels of it | 


once, by mistake in the proportions of his recipe. And 
they had to sell it at auction, ata bargain, because of 
course no rational artist had any use for it. And the 
men who bought it ata bargain founded the Impressionist 
school, because they were pledged to one another to use 
up that paint or die. And they’ve been using it ever 
since. If you don't believe me, look at number 144, for 
instance. Why, except to use up impossible paint, should 
an artist paint a lot of poached eggs in a blue saucer and 
callit ahaystack on Saugas Marshes? Or number 138, 
now —explain, in any way, why the gentleman should 
make his trees blue, and his sky blue, and his river blue, 
and his fallen log blue, and the critic of his picture very, 
very blue indeed?” 
29 

Cassandra is an impressio-phobiac; so we discreetly 
forbore to answer her, and led her, instead, and with 
most happy effect, to Frederick Stuart's picture of Suam- 
mer Rain; andthe wet freshness of it, and the sweet, 
thick greenery, and the misty light, stole out upon as 
with an indescribable restfulness, like a cool hand laid 
on tired eyes. And with soft refreshment, too, comes 
Julian Rix's ‘Bend in the River’; for the river is such as 
we drift down to the stroke of no earthly oars, but 
gliding, at the slow tide’s will, to the sea of happy 
dreams. 


There are many pictures that seem to have been 
painted indream-light. William Amsden’s ‘Poppy Gar- 
den,’ for one; surely the seed of its great, slumberous, 
rose-hearted blossoms were seen only in dreams; and 
the fair, white-arched bridge that bounds it is the bridge 
that parts sleep from waking. And James Moser’s dream- 
ful ‘October Moon,’ brooding above the gathered sheaves ; 
as you look, aren’t you sure that in one more moment, 
dim, a supple, dusky wraith, Minnehaha, will, 

In this night when all is silence, 

In this night when all is darkness, 

Walk around the flelds she planted, 

Covered by her tresses only, 

Robed with darkness, as a garment! 
s,* 

There are many portraits; perhaps the best among 
them, and the best we have seen from his brush, number 
152, painted by Jacob Wagner. It is all but ideally 
done; delicate and pure, as the portrait of first girlhood 
should be, yet instinct with keen individuality, alive 
with will and thought. 

*,% 

**I suppose the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children doesn’t cover just such cases!”—thus Cas- 
sandra, mournfully, before number 62. “Bat it ought. 
I suppose she’s outof a foundling asylum—poor lamb! 


| and the artist got hold uf her, and she couldn't help 
|herself. But O isn’t it dreadful! To put her intosuch 
| bilious frock, too! It’s a massacre of the innocents— 
| that’s what it is!” 

| °° 

| “Whatis the matter with that, Cassandra?”—thus I, 
| not slangily, but in honest puzzlement, before the little 
sketch called ‘Work.’ ‘‘It looks all right fenough, but 
| somehow it isn’t.” 
‘*The trouble is,” said she, ‘it seems to be painted 
‘from poses, and not from facts, by somebody who knows 
how workmen look but not what they are. It’s a good 
subject manqué. It hasn't got any strain and sweat in it. 
| Perhaps, like the art-manager of the paper Kipling’s Dick 
| used to work for, he was afraid if it was true to life it 
| would be brutal and coarse; so he ‘shaved their chins, 
and washed their hands, and gave them an air of fatted 
peace.’”’ 

o.° 

‘A Serious Case’ we lingered long before and read a 
whole fairy tale while we lingered. Surely, outside that 
low door lurk the elf-haunted shadows of the Black 
Forest; surely, ina moment more, the queer old clock 
will strike twelve, and the rescued lamb will turn into a 
beautiful Princess, who will inform the shabby little 
shepherd-lad, in beautiful polysyllabic poetry, that the 
wicked wizard's spell is broken, and now they can marry 
immediately and live happy forever after. 

* * 

Passing from the main room, we lingered with much 
pleasure before Henry Sandham’s ‘Snow Flurry.’ ‘‘He has 
the gift, has Sandham”— thus ,Cassandra—‘‘of catching 
the friendliest moed of sudden cold; everything then is 
keen, fresh, tinglingly inspiriag; nothing that is hurtful 
or cruel.” 

a 

There are very strong sketches among the black and 
white work. ‘The End of an Outlaw,’ for instance; a 
fine, strenuous name for a drawing instinct with the very 
spirit of the wild, white, savage North; the dying hawk, 
with the rough sbaft piercing flesh and bone, and the 
wind he has breasted so many lawless years [beating him 
down at last—it is all so lonely, so harsh and cold; and 
yet there is a courage in it that makes one pity the crea- 
ture who has never pitied aught nor spared. 

- * 

‘All Hands to Bury the Dead !’—one does not envy the 
eyes that can look on it unmisted. The American flag 
drapes the rough coffin; and of the sailor-lads who stand 
beside, with reverent faces, one has broken down ina 
man’s intolerable crying. ‘A shipmate before a country- 
man, &@ messmate before the world!” The dead boy has 
been to him all a messmate can. 

°° 

And so back into the first gallery, and with a pause, 
for chosen parting impression, before Turner’s beauti- 
fully imagined ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ with its vast, airy, 
springing heights of cathedral roof, its rapt organist, its 
girl-singer, with youth’s ineffable pathos in her apturned 
face 


Swift my soul arose and went 
Forth along the airy way, 
Where unsleeping angels sing 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


Close to me—ah blessed place! 
Moved the fairest angel there; 
With a dear, dead lady’s face, 

"Neath her morning-glory hair. 


Straight I rose before the Throne, 
(Only her I saw) to say— 

(Yet I thought of ber alone) 

In Excelsis Gloria! 


Dorotay LunNpDT. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The leading novelty of the dramatic week has been 
the production, at the Hollis St. Theatre, of Bronson 
Howard's new drama, ‘Aristocracy.’ The critical ver- 
dict upon the play must be a hesitating and somewhat 
indeterminate one; it has so much dramatic force, vivid 
interest and human truth, side by side with so much that 
is jtheatric, oddly prejudiced and amusingly provincial. 
The three sets of characters in the play are, first, a group 
of unconventional Western Americans who are most 
things that are desirable; rich, upright, comely, humor- 
ous, kindly. Second, a grotip of conventional New 
Yorkers of old Knickerbocker family and high social posi- 
tion, who are a little absurd as to manners, and—one of 
them at least—more thana little shady as to honesty. 
Third, a group of titled Europeans; an Austrian prince, 
two English noblemen, earl and marquis, and a French 
duke; of whom one is a figure-head, onea well-meaning 
ninny, one an ill-meaning ninny, and onea rascal, rascally 
begond redemption. Such a distribution of qualities 
defeats its own ethical end; in our amusement over the 
American Eagle screaming as wildly as though Mr. 
Elijah Pogram himself were tweaking his tail, we lose 
many of the obvious and sad and significant truths as to 
the folly and misery of ‘arranged’ international 
marriages, which Mr. Howard tells so trenchantly, 
;humorously and worthily. It is a pity that a 
| writer of Mr. Howard’s well-known grace and 





= eal 
temperance of style should s0 widely overshoo Me 
mark in thisinstance. A strong play is thys bru, 
perilously close to the abysm of the rid culous, p 
‘Aristocracy’is a strong play; with three adnieas. 
drawn character-types, whereof one—the J). », r die 
Volante—is absolutely an inspiration; wit) delickss. 
dialogue, crisp,firm, flashing with keen and telling ewe 
with several ‘strong and moving situations, the ‘ 
between the great-hearted American anc | 
Austrian who has f outraged the hospitali:, 
being the best of these. Thereis a fine 
characterization in the the apology—evicently shamed 
and sincere—for using a weapon on an unarmed map 
offered by the cold-hearted libertine who can fe. 
remorse for breaking his young wife’s hear 
the rain of the wife of the friend who trusts ang Serves 
him. ‘Aristocracy’ has one supreme merit 
| tinuously interesting; which excnses much, and 
'sies for it much success. It is most brilliantly ang Satis. 
| factorily acted, thronghoat. Mr. Wilton Lackaye gives 
a fine, strong, honorable and consistent pictur, ’ 
made American of the best sort. Memora)), 
|the impersonation were many; among ,them 
sical, humorous and most manly tenderness wi, 
Stockwell soothes his wife’s hysterical tears on 
| their brief parting, and the savage, primitive 
which hesprings at the Austrian’s throat. 
| impersonation of the Duc de Vigny- Volante j 
| less than delicious, airy, droll, and yet quaint); 
‘likably sincere and human. Mr. Faversham’'s w 
| Austrian prince is admirably strenuous, pi: 
‘convincing. One is ungallantly moved to | 
|the players’ work it is distinctly place 
|None of the feminine characters are played 
with illusion; Miss Walsh's Diana is metallic, manneres 
over-precise; Miss Allen’s Virginia lacking in spontaneity 
and warmth. The play is beautifully and a 
mounted. 

At the Globe Theatre, the Ramsay Morris Comedy, 
Company has presented ‘Joseph,’ an adaptation of 4 
French farce-comedy. Its motif is amusing enough:s 
simple, ingenuous, inexperienced young fellow is chosey 
by the eccentric papa of a young heiress, as a fitting 
| husband for his daughter, because of his singular gp 
rightness of character and innocence of life 
| straightway, for no especial fault of his own, falls in 
a series of shockingly compromising positions, and § 
made to appear a Lothario of the wildest make. Unfor. 
tunately the development of the plot is far from wortly 
its central idea, being along conventionally fava! 
lines and often crossing the border of crass coarees, 
It is acted with intelligence, zest, and the faciliyd 
long wont. The fault of the acting, as a whole, is cxy: 
geration; in thecase of Miss DeWolfe’s Constance 
sulting in inane juvenility; in that of Mr. Giddent 
Joseph, in overmuch clownish grimace. 

At the Tremont Theatre, Mr. Willard continues 
delight the thoughtfuland the humorously minded amoy 
our theatre-goers with his quaint Prof. Goodwillir is 
Mr. Barrie’s inimitable ‘Love-Story.’ At the Grand 
Opera House, ‘Oliver Twist’ has had a series of streng 
and successful performances, in which Mr. Barrons 
Sykes and Miss Clarke’s Nancy have repeated uoforgo' 
ten triumphs of aforetime. At the Boston Maseum 
‘Shore-Acres’ sights the end of its magnificent ran; tis 
event being coincident with the closing of the theatr 
forthe summer. At the Boston Theatre, the Hinrichs 
Opera Company have given a brief but highly appre 
ciated repertoire of light operas. Atthe Park 7 heatre, 
‘A Temperance Town’ abates nothing of its Drigit 
success. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Isle of Cha- 
payne’ still sparkles merrily. At the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre, the thrilling melodrama, ‘The Stowaway, ba 
attracted large audiences. E. G 8 
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Stage Whispers Say: 

That we'd no idea How’ard ;he ‘could beJon the Ars 
tocracy. . 

That the charm of 1492 seems to Rice unscathed ' 
time and familiarity. 

That Mr. McGlenen’s benefit ‘programme 
cisely As You Like It. 

That the Bowdoin Square Theatre has mina 
Stowaway a good bit of profit, this week. 

That the jests of Joseph would put a dance-hall t 
blush. - 
That Mr. Barron, as Sykes, is found to fill the Bil 

That we should have liked a glimpse of Piymptoe® 
Giles Corey. . 

That Mr. Howgrd gives a strong Bond for tue 
of at least one character in ‘Aristocracy,’ 

That fashionable society has been Tyned 
for recitation, this week. 

That there’s precious little left to whisper ' 
how. 
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The Nurses’ International Association 
interesting meeting Wednesday the 26th; and 
regular business that came before the meeting rd 
posed of, subjects of interest to their profession = 
ably discussed; Eunice D. Kinney, M. D., President, 
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The Association is to give anentertainment at 
|. Friday evening, May 5, for the benefit of 

"4 4d homeless nurses. Rev. C.G. Ames will 
np gpaeenet address, and other talent will be Miss 
eT sO S ule, reader, Miss [Smith, and the Apollo 
slice 


rte tt 
vale Q yaree’ 
+ Greene, the English basso who made such 


fr, Plat 

ie pression in the solo part of Samson as 
: in by the Handel and Haydn Society, gives a song 
ee Chickering Hall this afternoen. ‘This is tbe 


ar “ai very interesting programmes, the first of 
ane « by Mr. Greene on Wednesday to an 
sydience. The Wednesday recital included 
 » on) Hungarian melodies. To-day there will be 
pe yy. ranging from Bach to Brahms, and a very 
a ection of ancient melodies of the British 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





Spider’s Web is a bright as well as new Boston 
1 whose sub-title promises ‘‘a fortnightly feast 
3.” Its leading feature is a short story, 
7" 25 being ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ by H. C. 
, needs no introduction to readers of his 
ewion, bis descriptive pieces, and his charming essays in 
stlantic Monthly, in this journal and in other of the 
« American magazines. Other ‘flying things’ entangled 
rho Spider's Web are reviews of contemporary works 
n.and some breezy paragraphs of winged wit 
1 New York club-house, London art-roums 
soi the Farl of Craven's country seat. A comment on 
The Proie ssor’s Love Story’ as played by Willard and his 
ompany, under a department headed ‘At the Play,’ is 
vefreshig for its candor, and makes interesting reading, 
while confessedly non-critical in a profound sense. A 
vory by Ernest Cyrl is promised for the second issue,and 
oe by Dr. Hale for the third. The Spider’s Web is for 
wie at the bookstores and on all newstands, for ten cents 
scopy and two doliars a year. It makes a_ refined 
pearance with ‘the look of success, and our good 
that end go with it heartily. 


wispes for 


All teachers will be interested in an article in the 


Karpathians’), Paul Biotiet (Max O’Rell), Ward McAllis- 
ter, Thomas W. Knox and Marie Bashkirtseff. Collectors 
will find these portraits admirably adapted for ‘extra 
illustrating’ books. 
publishers, postpaid, to any address on receipt of two 
2-cent stamps. 


contribution which the conductors of that periodical 
make to the great Exposition at Chicago. 
planned to make it as fine an example of an American 
magazine ascan be produced, and they have succeeded. 
It is put forth as a representative number to show the 
literary, artistic and mechanical resources that are em- 
ployed in such a publication, and is fully representa‘ive 
of the individual writers who have made the 
of a great magazine possible. 
ly one-third more matter than the 
Scribner’s, and the illustrations are of extraordinary 
abundance and richness, including twenty-five full pages, 
two of them in colors, the frontispiece being a a repro- 
duction of a pastel by Robert Blum 
such a list of artists and writers has 
peared under the cover of a single magazine. 
ot est care has been taken in the mechanical reproduction 
of the number, which has a specially designed cover by 
Stanford White, who made the original cover of the Mag- 
azine. 
ings, manuscripts, proofs, etc., of this Exhibition Num- 
ber are to be displayed at the Chicago Exposition. 


Artemus Ward,’ illustrated with a portrait of the great 





RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS, 

EF or the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health, Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


The catalogue will be sent by the 


West NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
| Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at : 


N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 

Training for service, educational or industrial. gjPreparation 

fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 

tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug, 31 
Send for catalogue to 
Rey. W. R. NEWHALL, A‘M., Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Leading School of Expression in America, 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 





The Exhibition Number of Scribner's Magazine is the 


They have 





existence 
This issue contains near- 
regular numbers of 


It is believed that 
never before ap- 





The great- 
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It is interesting to note that the original draw- 


The May Century will contain an article on ‘Relics of 
First to teach 


American humorist made at twenty years of age, and 
brought to light under peculiar circumstances. The 
photograph was taken in Toledo, Ohio, where he went 
from Tiffin, and where he began his newspaper work. 
There is only one copy in existence. The woman in 
whose house Artemus made his home received the pict- 
ure from him when he went to Cleveland, where his 
career really began. From ao article in the Century de- 
scribing his home and family, published several years 
ago, she ascertained that his mother was living, and 
sent the photograph to Mrs. Browne, who had never 
seen it. It shows the face of the gentle, whimsical 





country lad as it appeared at the period when he was 





\tantic Monthly for May, entitled ‘The English Question’, 
written by James Jay Greenough, for many years a 
of the leading schools fitting for Harvard 
The writer shows that the fault of the 
wretched English written by boys in school is not 
entirely that of the preparatory schools, and that the 
noor restits come mainly from three causes which affect 
‘furiously all branches of school work. are, a 
narrowness in the range of the modern boy’s ideas, a 
lsck of clearness in these ideas, and an increasing inabil. 
ityto read a printed page understandingly, A thought- 
fol plan for bettering this condition of things is given, 
andthe whole paper is of great value to all who are inter- 
ested in college and secondary education. Other articles 
of great interest are Henry Van Brunt’s The Columbian 
Exposition and American Civilization; Judge Caton’s 
Tis Sixty Years Since’ in Chicago; Professor Shaler’s 
European Peasants as Immigrants; and Bliss Perry’s 
Hawthorne at North Adams. There are also papers by 
Captain A. H. Mahan, U. S.N,. Frank Bolles, Lafcadio 
Hearn, amost charming article reminiscent of Francis 
{one Kemble by Henry Lee, reviews of recent notable 
books, and the usual Contributors’ Club and Comment on 
New Books. 


teacher in ont 


Uoiversity. 


These 
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Gion & Co. announce, as in press, ‘Old English 
Ballads,’ selected and edited, with notes and an intro- 
duction, by Professor F. B. Gummere of Haverford 
The aim has been to present the best of the 
traditional English and Scottish ballads and also to 
ake the collection representative. The texts have 
een taken by permission from Professor Child’s monu- 
mental edition, with but few changes in arrangement. 
The Gest of Robin Hood is given entire not only for its 
‘Mrinsic merits but to assistin thestudy of epic devel- 
pment. The pieces have been arranged by subject, but 
not divided into groups or classes, The glossary will 

found full, but simple. 


College. 


Cassell’s ‘Portrait Catalogue,’ which has 
course of preparation for tbe past six months and more, 
Stow ready. Besides containing a selected list of the 
Cassel] Publishing Company’s most important publica- 
‘ions it contains over forty full-page portraits of the 
firm's authors made expressly for this purpose. Among 
‘aese portraits are to be found President Cleveland, Dr. 
Eiward Everett Hale, W. C. Hudson (Barclay North), 
Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), Mrs. Walworth, Miss 
M.G. McClelland, Frank Barrett, W. H. Bishop, Hesba 
Stretton, E. 8. Ellis, James M. Parrie, A. T. Quiller- 
\ ach (‘Q’), Mrs. Parr, Mrs. Alexander, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Mrs. L. T. Meade, Pierre Loti, W. H. Mallock, 
Barry Pain, Jerome K. Jerome, G. Manville Fenn, Emile 
Zola, Chauncey M. Depew, Camille Flammarion, Alphonse 
Dandet, Mauras Jokai, Georges Ohnet, Jules Verne, 
Yona Pardo Bazan, P. A. de Alarcon, Eli Perkins, Marsh- 
a P. Wilder, Dorothy Stanley, Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., 


passing from the crude apprenticeship of a wandering 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
Pivm uth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad. 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


Ii. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 
Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. 


(The| course 


of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 


| printer toan enduring place in American humorous lit- | Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
| Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 


erature. 


comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. 


Send 


| An important article of special interest at the present | for catalogue to 


| time on ‘The Behring Sea Question’ has been written for 
the May number of the North American Review by Hon. 
B. F. Tracy, ex-Secretary of the Navy. General Tracy 
makes a powerful and almost unanswerable statement of 
| the legal grounds on which the American claim rests. 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal, 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 
A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 


passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 





been in! 
| Illustrated Calendar. 


| pAstman BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


| Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 


Thomas Stevens, Méaie Mariel Norman (the ‘Girl in the ‘ sadress 


happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
| forces to educate boys. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T= BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, MEN educate, not BOOES. aes : ' 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., oe 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. H casienit dice 
T BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. aie A 





The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 


Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public. 


| distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., | nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cos t 
President of Drexel Institute, Phila:lelphia. of materials. For information address 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: -Pictures and Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


161 Newbury S8t., Boston. 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. | 2 amy 
Price of each number Twenty BATES COLLEGE, 
| UEWISTON, MAINE. 
. : . : ,ACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 
SER FRANS BOOLATIOSLS COE ANE: | man D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
46 Washington St., Boston. Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
47 Eust 10th St., New York. | ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
lThomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathemgtics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
| A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
| Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
| Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
| Blocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August) 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about #140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


JJAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylyasia R.R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


Other numbers in preparation. 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Masic, Elecution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Commercial Law, 
Commercial! Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
| women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





“DUSSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard Universitv), 
B FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


| ‘Phis school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 


time necessary for a full college course. For further information year. 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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A CRY FROM THE DARK. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Come to my grave, Beloved; pause here beside 
me; 





Gather these posies! 
Out of my heart they grew—fed on my spirit. 
Long have I lain here—lain here and waited— 
Long, yet you came not; where have you lingered? 
Blithe winds have whispered you, glad birds have 
carolied, 
So you missed nothing, though I was silent: 
Yet ence you loved me—Love \s immortal— 
How my heart aches with it, here where I wait 
fur you! 


Bend low and listen! Do you not hear me? 
Long time you said that my voice was the music 
Heart-beats were set to—Heaven sang its chorus: 
Do you not hear, now the grass grows above me? 
Gather these posies 
Sprung from my grave-sod! Will they not bring 
you 
Breath of my kisses—thrill as when fingers 
Death’s clasp has stiffened clung to you, held you ? 


Nay, you pass by me—bound on what errand? 
Glad Life ensnares you: vainly I call you: 
I must wait longer. 

To-day and to-morrow— 
Countless to-morrows—may find me without you, 
But Death will befriend me—kind death will bring 

you 
Home to this grave-house—here where I wait you. 
We ebhall take hands again: Love is immortal! 
—[Lippincott’s. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Mrs. Jennie Northern, of Princeton, Ky., 
died a few days ago from an attack of 
measles. She was 110 years old and it was 
the first time she had had this child's 
disease. She leaves a daughter, who is 
ninety years old. 


The Rev. Hiram Brigham, who for thirty- 
four years has been laboring among the 
natives of the Gilbert Islands, had the 
satisfaction recently of seeing the printing 
of a Bible in the language of the Gilbert 
Islanders in the composing and press rooms 
of the American Bible Society. He be,an 
the translation of the Bible for the benefit 
of the people in 1859. 


The Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church In New York. 
and the author of a study of the poetry of 
Tennyson, has declined the chair ef Sacred 
Rhetoric offered him by the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Van Dyke is to 
take a long vacation and will not return to 
his church work until the autumn. 


Prof. Eben Alexander of the University 
of North Carolina, whom Mr. Cleveland is 
sending as Minister to Greece, owes his 
appointment largely to his intimate knowl- 
edge of the Geeek language and literature. 


The Agricultural Department of the 
University of Georgia has just matriculated 
a freshman who is sixty-three years old. 
His name Is G. M. Heidt. 


Mr. Phillip A. Bruce, of Richmond, 
secretary of the Virginia Historical Socie- 
ty, is in receipt of a letter from ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison expressing the desire that 
his name shall be proposed as a memter of 
that organization. This will be done at the 
next meeting of the Committee on Member- 
ship. 


Dr. A. J. White of New York (Yale ’46) 
has commissioned Messrs. J. C. Cady & Co. 
to design for Yale College a dormitory 
building to cost about $140,000. 


Although M. Gounod declared some years 
ago that he would write no more for the 
stage, says The Athenexnm, he has contrib- 
uted some of the incidental music to ‘Les 
Drames Sacrés’ of MM. Armand Silvestre 
and Eugéne Moraud, which saw the light 
at the Paris Vaudeville a few weeks ago. 


Hon. John D. Long will be the orator for 
Post 68, G. A. R., Memorial Day. The 
service will be at the First Church, Meet- 
ing House Hill, Dorchester. 


The Daughters of the Revolution, who 
are gathering trinkets and medals of every 
kind to be melted into a great Columbian 
Liberty bell, have received a link of a gold 
chain worn by President Lincoln at the 
time ofthis assassination. It was furnished 
by his son, ex-Minister Robert T. Lincoln. 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is writing a 
novel which he has named ‘Aaron,’ and at 
the same time he is engaged upon a play 
and several short stories. This imaginative 
work is done in the moments snatched 
from his journalistic duties. 


Passed Assistant Engineer George R. 
Salisbury, U. S. N., at present attached to 
the schoolship Enterprise, has received 
from King Oscar of Sweden a silver medal 
as a reminder of the voyage of the United 
States steamship Baltimore to Sweden in 
1890, with the remains of Captsin John 
Ericsson. Itis one of thirty sent to the | 
officers of the vessel. A gold medal has | 
been sent to Commander Schley, and a 

co ronze m dai to each of the 250 seamen. 
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Mrs. Anna Potter, who aspired to be 
mayor of Kansas City, Ks., spent $9000 in 
her campaign, which netted her twenty- 
six votes. 


Mr. John H. Scribner, who for fifteen 
years has been identified with the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons as a literary ad- 
viser, has resigned that position to accept a 
similar one with the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication in Philadelphia, where certaih 
business responsibilities will be coupled 
with his literary cares. Mr. Scribner is a 
Princeton man, and a nephew of the. late 
Charles Scribner, who founded the Scrib- 
ner firm. Mr. E. W. Morse succeeds Mr. 
Scribner. 


Ralph J. de Mayne, the English hunter 
of big game in Africa, when in San Fran- 
cisco recently on his way home from the 
India said that he thought the American 
grizzly and an infuriated elephant were 
more dangerous than a lion, but that the 
charge of a rhinoceros was the most dan- 
gerous of all. 


Karly in May Mr. Le Gallienne will com- 
bine with two other poets, Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. Norman Gale, in a collection of verse 
to be entitled ‘Fellowship in Song.’ 


The shootings at Cluny Castle, which 
Andrew Carnegie has rented from Cluny 
Macpherson, extend over 12,000 acres and 
afford excellent sport. The old castle, in 
which Sir Robert Peel lived at the begin- 
ning of the century, has been altered and 
enlarged during the last two years. 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, ex-Vice President 
of the United States, is the owner of the 
largest Guernsey herd of cattle in the 
world. His magnificent estate is on the 
Hudson, directly in front of Esopus Moun- 
tains. It consists of 1000 acres, frenting 
on the river and extending back for more 
than a mile. 


‘Far Away Moses,’ the Turk who guided 
Mark Twain through Constantinople and 
who is served up in ‘Innocents Abroad,’ is 
now in Chicago, arriving there a few days 
ago. 


Professor Laroy F. Griffin, formerly of 
Phillips Andover Academy and later of the 
Lake Forest University, near Chicago, has 
been appointed to the chair of natural 
science and chemistry in Colby Academy 
at New London, N. H. 


‘John Oliver Hobbes,’ who has jumped 
into reputation, is Mrs. Craigie to her 
friends. Sheis a young woman and began 
her professional career three or four years 
ago as art-critic of Life. London office- 
hours proved irksome to her. She wrote a 
story, ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ which 
attracted much attention, but not so much, 
perhaps, as her ‘Sinner’s Comedy.’ Now 
she is out with a new story, ‘A Study in 
Temptations.’ 


Mrs. Jenness Miller made seme state- 
ments to a Kansas City reporter for which 
her sex may feel iuclined to take her to 
task. ‘‘Don’t you know,” said the fair 
dress-reform enthusiast, ‘‘that a woman 
can be better reached through her looks 
than through her intelligence? Don’t you 
Know that the average woman in society 
cares more for her appearance than for her 
soul’s salvation? Why, I have known hun- 
dreds of women who would rather commit 
suicide than become passé. I know this, 
for [have made women a study.” 


The widow of Gen. Hancock, whose 
death occurred last week, was his close 
companion in all {the great crises of his 
eventful life, and she afforded him a power- 
ful lot of encouragement by her deep sym- 
pathies and her courageous nature. Through 
out the war she always kept in close touch 
with him and gloried in his successes, and 


when he was a candidate for the presidency | 


she pinned her faith on his success. His 
defeat was a bitter disappointment for her, 
but, with the pluckiness which was charac- 
teristic of her, she broke the bad news to 
him herself. 


Prof. H. Newell Martin, head of the 
Biological Department of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has resigned. He will 
likely be succeeded by Prof. George N. 
Brooke. Prof. Martin was born in England, 
graduated at Cambridge, and was one of 
the original members of the Johns Hopkins 
Faculty. He established the biological 
department of Johns Hopkins, the work of 
which has made it famous throughout the 
scientific world. 


Alfred Dupont, the representative of one 
of the largest firms of wine growers of 
Bordeaux, speaking a few days ago of 
American wines, said: ‘‘After awhile you 
will be able to make just as good clarets 
in California as we doin France—a good 
long while, say 100 years.” 


Hon. Sherman L. Whipple of Boston 
will deliver the address before the Alumni 
of Colby Academy, New London, in June 
at the Commencement. 


Hon. William Heywood, the oldest prac- 
ticing lawyer in New Hampshire, and 
perhaps in the United States, and familiarly 
called ‘Father’ Heywood, died at Lan- 
caster, N. H., last Saturday. He was born 
in Lunenburg, Vt., on Oct. 6, 1804. 


Mr. Charles B. Fuller, who died in Port- 
land, Me., recently, was one of the most 
enthusiastic naturalists in Maine. His 
speciality was marine zoology. He never 
published many of the results of his investi- 
gations, though some of those relating to 
the animal and vegetable life of Portland 
Harbor are recorded in scientific works. 


R. E. Brooks has completed the model 
for a bust of Governor Russell, which is to 
cast in ,\bronze and placed in the State 
House. 


Rabbi Max Heller, of Temple Sinai, New 
Orleans, has been elected one of the 
speakers at the religious congress to be 
held during the World’s Fair, beginning 
August 28. 


Lord Stanley, Governor General of 
Canada, is the brother of the Earl of 
Derby, who died last week. Lord Stanley 
succeeds to the title and the estates, worth 
nearly a million dollars a year. 


The little complication over the bronze 
statue intended for Providence, R. I., has 
been settled, writes Mr. Wingate to The 
Critic. In 1890 William Clark Noble of 
Cambridge was engaged by the Burns 
Mouument Association of Providence to 
construct a statue to cost $15,000, and the 
model was completed by him. He was 
then notified that the funds could not be 
raised, and unly $1000 could be secured to 
pay him for his preliminary work. The 
sculptor brought suit, placing damages at 
$25,000, and received a verdict of $6839. 


Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ has been sung in Rome 
with great success. The King and Queen 
of Italy were present, and after the second 
act the composer was invited into the 
Royal box to receive the Royal congratu- 
lations. 


FranklinS. Conant of Wellesley Hills 
{is announced as_ valedictorian of the 
Senior c'ass of Williams College and Louis 
J. Balliet of Lockport, N. Y., saluta- 
torian. 


The entrance of Coningsby Disraeli, M. 
P., into his inheritance of Hughenden 
Manor, a few days ago, was made an oc- 
casion for great local festivities and rejoic- 
logs. Everyone remembered how popular 
his uncle was as a landlord and neighbor, 
aod therefore Mr. Disraeli entered on his 
possession of the estate under the happiest 
auspices. In personal appearance he bears 
a striking resemblance to Lord Beacons- 
fleld, though he has not yet cultivated the 
‘fadeless curl.’ 


Alfred Mace, son of the once famous 
English prize-fighter, Jem Mace, has 
brought to a close his series of evangelistic 
meetings in Indianapolis. For twenty 
years he has b2en preaching. He came to 
America about four years ago. 


L. E. Wolfe, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Kansas, is having a big 
educational map of the State prepared for 
the State exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
The map, which is ten feet square, will 
show the exact location of every one of 
the 10,000 school-houses of the State as 
well as the State University, norma! 
schools, colleges and other institutions of 
learning. 


Thomas H. Dudley, who died recently 
in Philadelphia, was one of the founders of 
the Republican party. In the summer of 
1861 he was made consul general at Liver- 
| pool, where he was vigilant in watching 
the movement of Confederates in England. 
He organized a secret service bureau 
|which prevented the Confederates from 
|obtaining English ships, and by his vigi- 
lance he discovered that the Alabama was 
being commissioned. 


That paper which the Dowager Duchess 
of Sutherland threw into the fire in the 
presence of the lawyers who were locking 
into her affairs, and for which offence she 
is now in jail, related to the way in which 
{her first husband, Lieut. Blair, met his 
death. He was found with a bulletin his 
brain, and there was a verdict of suicide, 
which may or may not have been correct. 
At all events, the woman in this case made 
the acquaintance of the Duke of Suther- 
land while her own husband and the 
duchess were still living, and it was less 
than four months after the death of the lat- 
ter that she married the duke in America: 





Mr. Gladstone knows how toreturn good 
for evil. In his last great speech, he 
travelled out of his way to speak kindly of 
the maiden speech of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
son, which, he said, with a gracious bow, 
was one that must have been dear and re- 
freshing to a father’s heart, Chamberlain, 
at the first mention of his son, lifted his 
head and turned his cynical gaze upun the 
speaker. When these courteous, flattering 
works came, he stared for an instant in 
blank surprise, then flushed, madea low 
obeisance, and covered his face with his 
hands for fully five minutes. Those near 
him said there were palpable tears in his 
eyes, which isn’t altogether incredible, 
considering that Mr. Chamberiain’s 
speeches have been almost savage in their 
revelations of bitterness against the Grand 
Old Man. 
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TAILORING, 


Very Moderate Pricgs 
Call and See Us 


CHAS. H. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W.C. BROOKs & co 


L. J.P ARTRipg,. 


SPECIAL NOTIGE 


I am now prepared to rece 
patrons and offer entirely n¢ 
full lines of fine 


FRENCH MILLINERY 


Large and small Carriage p 
sols, and many other noveltie 
have also been  successty! 
securing the best French Cor 
made, “THE FADETTE,” ang an 
the only direct importer. §},q\) be 
pleased to send these corsets oD 
approval any distance. 


A. V. DOYLE, 


175 TREMONT STREET. 
EVANS HOUSE. 


KENNEL 
SECRET! 


The new book by Ashmont, which treat: of th 
management, breeding and exhibition « om, 
and which has created such great and wideqra 
interest among dog lovers, 1s published by). 
THAYER PUBLISHING COMPANY, %& toy 
ston st., Back Bay, Boston. PRICE $5. 


Sermons for the Wit 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract forms 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwan 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons will & 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address or 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies five cents 
each. Now ready: 


. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
. THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
. TO GLORIFY GOD. = 
. WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFEL 
LOW. 
. “*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 
. PERSONAL RELIGION. 
. MODERN IDOLATRY. 
. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 
. TRUTH. 
HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 
. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
. LAW OF LOVE. 
. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 
FAILURE AND STRESGTH. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Bostes- 
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AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pure, ae" 
only perfect bed made. Indorsed by physicians 
Manufactured and sold only by METH! yrs : 
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Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 
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sPECIAL SALE 


of Artistic 


WALL PAPERS. 


all Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 

all goods left over from last season. 

we are constantly recelving NEW GOODS from 


,anufacturers, which we guarantee to 
o awe an any other house in New England. 
gu 


Tr. FE. SWAN, 


Boston, Mass. 


We Sh 


12 Cornhill, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 





—— 
IN THE CLOCK-TOWER AT WEST- 
MINSTER. 
[From the Pall Mall Gazette. | 


the palace-yard at Westminster 


Between 
of the clock-tower there are 


and the top . 

99 steps. No one predisposed to heart 
‘igegse, even in its mildest form, whether 
sn orphan and analien or & son of the 
soil and burdened with a large growing 
fsmily, should under any circumstances 


wiempt to climb these steps unless accom- 
snied by a life or accident insurance 
icy and a guide. The mere presence 
»fa guide need not be accepted as a safe- 
ard against apoplexy, particularly if 
the guide be Mr. W. J. Prim, the resident 
engineer of the palace, for although not 
exactly youthful in mere years, he is so 
secustomed to going up and down the 420 
seps that six trips in a day have no 
worse effect upon him ‘han to put a razor- 
edge on his appetite. Besides, he will 
keep telling you interesting things as he 
imbs farther away from you, and com- 
moo politeness makes jit necessary that 
rou should occasionally make an effort, 
oven atthe expense of a fractured lung, 
wsay something inreturn, every effort of 
this sort on your part bringing you nearer 
wibe grave as wellas closer to the top 
of the clock-tower. 

Hayig arrived on a level with one of 
the dials, you search with an exhausted 
since fora chair, forgetting that chairs 
we not really a partof the necessary equip- 
mentof a clock-tower, and not finding 
any, you lean in a languishing way against 
the wall and transfer a square foot or 
moreof whitewash from the wall to your 
wpcost, at the same time igniting your 
uit with the assistance of one of the 
eighteen gas-jets by which the dial is 
ilumined. 

Te clock for which Big Ben strikesthe 
boursis the largest in the world. Look- 
ing at the dial from the northern footway 
of Great George Street, or from the Em- 
bankment, the dial looks as if its diameter 
might be equal to the space that a man of 
medium size could cover with outstretched 
arms. This estimate hardly does the dial 
justice, for its diameter is twenty-three 
feet. From the ground the minutes on 
the dial look like ordinary minutes, and as 
if they were close together. As a matter 
of fact, they area footapart. The numer- 
alsaretwo feet long. The minute hand, 
with the counter-balance—the heavy end 
that projects beyoud the centre of the 
dial—is fifteen feet in length. This hand 
8 80 Massive that during a snowstorm 
sometimes the clockis retarded by the 
weight of the flakes that alight upon it. 
Still, the clock is seldom behind or ahead 
of time, as it is regulated from Green- 
Wich every day at noon. 

‘The dial is made of two thicknesses of 
glass, one of clear and the other of opal. 
These are rolled together. There is a 
crack in the dial that looks down upon 
New Scotland yard. How it was made is 
tot known, for the glass is too strong to 
ve cracked in acollision with any of the 
dirds that frequent the clock tower. 
Each dial, for of course there is one for 
ach pointof the compass, is illuminated 
st night by eighteen gas-jets. Between 
‘be lights and the dial there is a space of 
adout three feet. 
outit threw shadows on the dial, so a 
return was made to gas. 

, he clock-room is an apartment about 
aiteen feet square. Fully athird of it is 


Electricity was tried, | 


crunching noise, that in the dark would 
strike terror to the heart of a stone dog. 
The clock is wound up by hand. It is 
wound up twice a week. The winding is 
done by two men who are supposed not to 
have a weak spot in their frames. Each 
winding up occupies four hours, during 
which no vacation for refreshment pur- 
poses is permitted. ‘The men halt while the 
quarters are chimed. No difficulty has ever 
been experienced in inducing them to halt. 
According to an inscription on the works, 
‘This clock was made in the year of our 
Lord 1854,” from the design of Mr. Ed- 
mund Becket Denison, by Messrs. Dent. 
To reach the home of Big Ben from the 
clock-room it is necessary to climb seventy- 
two steps. The home of the great bell is 
light and airy. The floor and all the sup- 
ports of the tower in Big Ben’s quarters 
are of iron, the supports being solid, the 
fioor of open-work. The space occupied 
by Big Ben and the four quarters—the 
bells that chime—is square. The bell that 
strikes the first quarter is at the mouth 
about the size of acoach umbrella. The 
bell that strikes the half is considerably 
larger. The three-quarters is of still 
larger growth, while the four-quarters, at 
the mouth, is about five feet in diameter. 
While one of these bells is chiming the 
section of an hour the clock-tower is filled 
with a resonant, vibrating hum that does 
not die with the last stroke, but fades away 
so gradually that it still seems to sing in 
the ears long after it has been swept away 
by a breeze that whistles as it rushes in at 
one entrance, whirls around and past the 
bells, and flies out at another opening. Big 
Ben, in comparison with the other four 
bells, looks like the gigantic sire of four 
promising sons. 

Lying on the floor in his old clapper. It 
is an oblong piece of iron, two feet long, 
12 inches in diameter, and weighs 750 
pounds. Had not an accident happened to 
Big Ben, his tones would be even louder 
than they are. Before he was placed in 
position some of the workmen amused 
themselves by striking him with sledge- 
hammers in order to make him speak. In 
response to one blow he replied in a cracked 
voice. What happened to the unfortunate 
workman is not known, but there is a tra- 
ulition that he has never been seen since. 
In order to repair Big Ben’s voice the 
crack was cut away until the tone of the 
bell was again true, though quite a large 
piece of metal was removed. Still, had the 
accident not happened, Big Ben’s voice 
would be louder and perhaps more musical, 
though this may not be the opinion of the 
clapper that is in use. 

He struck one o'clock yesterday when I 
was looking down upon him from a height 
of ten feet waiting for the explosion. It 
was the most robust and unmistakable one 
I ever heard. It shook all desire for 
further acquaintance out of me, and it put 
three deep furrows into the polished ala- 
baster brow of the Pall Mall artist. Mr. 
Prim hinted that the voice of Big Ben was 
warranted to fracture the most case-hard- 
ened conceit. The tremendous sound 
seemed to be made of a massive ‘B’ a long 
succession of gigantic capital ‘R’s’ another 
brigade of mammoth ‘O’s’ and a phalanx of 
leviathan ‘M’s. 

No one stirred for more than a minute 
after the clapperfell. ‘Then the silence was 
broken by Mr. Prim, who said that a 
curious sensation could be experienced by 
placing a finger between the clapper and 
the bell just as the clapper was about to 
strike the hour. He admitted, under severe 
cross-exawmination, that he had never tried 
it himself, ao that his testimony upon this 
point can only be accepted as hearsay. 
Twenty men could stand under Big Ben in 
a rain-storm and escape a wetting if the 
rain fell in an exact perpendicclar and 
stayed where it fell. 


Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
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occupied by the works. The other two- 


Vuirds are filled with a ‘tick-tick-tick-tick’ | 


‘at never stops and that bores holes 
‘urough people who are unaccustomed to it. 


The ‘tick’ is large enough and loud enough | 


0 supply about a hundred clocks of the 


style that stand on the floor and are on | 
The | 


verms of intimacy with the ceiling. 
pendulum is too long for the room, and is 


‘ccommodated with a hole in the floor, so | 


nme swing is familiar to two apartments. 
+ does not look unlike the driving-rod of a 
tugeengine. When the chimes announce 


hat another quarter of an hour has fied, | 


there is a frightful commotion in the clock- 
‘om. A large double fan whizzes around 
‘sif time were worth £100 a second, and 
‘Wanted about an hour. It stops as sud- 


Which the spindle runs, makes a ripping, 


denly as it begun, and then a ratchet, on | 


tion. 
Disease is 
| overcome 








| only when 
weak tissue 


| is replaced by the healthy 








| kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
bui'ding up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


All druggists. 








Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
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Subscribers to The Boston Commonwealte, 





The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, 
as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, 


coined by the United States Government 


are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s 


Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being jrapidly taken}by 


people all over the country. 


Tut Boston COMMONWEALTH 


has secured enough 


of these}{coins, paying 


therefor one dollar each, to be able to make the following offer: 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


To each new subscriber, paying] $2.50 


in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 


and one Souvenir Coin. 


RENEWALS: 
his subscription for one year, w 


To each jsubscriber, now on our} list, renewing 


e will send one Souvenir Coin, 


(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
us the name of a new subscriber with $2.50. 


These coins are valuable as Souvenirs, 


and are appropriate Gifts to Friends. 


They cannot be bought for less than one dollar each, and in a few years they will 


be worth their weight in gold; for there 
lemand. 


are not enough of them to supply the 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co.. 


25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free}from POJSONONS DYES. 
BOSTON*AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS! FOR! 








TRADE MARK. 















£7 


NOTEKAE 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


~ ENGRAVING 





‘GOLD ‘AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would calljyour attention to our 
New, Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinds of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & .BASSETT;: 


{Suecessors to G. uw. nppiowon & Co., 
$04 WASHINGTONj[ST. 











New England & Savannahs. C0, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 0 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 

A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington 8t., 
or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 

20 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. 


“orphine ilabit Cured in 10 
Bj to 20 dare, No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 














PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. | 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


BOSTON IN FLAMES 


Insure your Books and Papers by pro- 
curing a First-Class Fireproof Safe. 


THE DAMON. SAFES 


Preserve their contents in all the large 
fires. The best is mone too good. 


The Damon Safes protect more capital than the 
Safes of any other manufacturer in the world. 





The Damon Safe and Iron Works Co. 
108 and 110 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
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RASS EDSTEADS 
AND IRON IBEDSTEADS 
Larger variety than found else- 
where in N. E. 100 designs. 


H. W. [RIGELOW COMPANY, 


— 7O Washington St,, 
Manufactur- BOSTON. 
ers. Wholesale and Retail. 





Announcement and Chat. 


Monday night next will be the 150th per- 
formance of Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town’ 
at the Park Theatre, and the occasion will 
be recognized with appropriate souvenirs. 
This will be the commencement of the 22nd 
week of this attraction at the Park, and 
with but three weeks remaining of its en- 
gagement in Boston, which annoancement 
by the way is positively final, it is readily 
seen that the opportunities remaining to 
see this bright comedy, which bas been the 
talk of not only Boston but New England 
for nearly a balf year, are limited indeed. 
The new part recently written in by Mr. 
Hoyt, that of Arabella,Judge Doe's daughter, 
as played by Miss Lulu Taber, proves to 
have added great interest to the piece. Mr. 
Hoyt has made his new character no less 
important than any of the female charac- 
tersin his play. It is Miss Taber's first 
effort on straight comedy lines, and hav- 
ing passed two years of preparation for 
comedy work in New York since leaving 
the burlesque stage, she proves herself 
very clever in her ambitious effort. 


The closing days of ‘Shore-Acres’ are in 
sight at the Boston Museum, for the regu- 
lar dramatic season, will end on Saturday 
evening, May 27. Owing to the fact that 
the house will be closed this summer for 
the first time in 13 years, it will be impos- 
sible to continue the run of this now 
famous play any longer this year. Mr. 
Field is to make some alterations in the 
Musuem for next season and so summer 
visitors and those who remain in town 
during the warm weather willhave no op- 
portunity of finding entertainment within 
its hospitable doors. ‘Shore-Acres’ will 
finish the yearin the fall tide of its suc- 
cess. It is rapidly eclipsing all its prede- 
cessorsin the length of the run and has 
already outstripped them in financial and 
artistic success. The 100th performance 
will be given on Wednesday, May 17. 


Mr. H. A. McGlenen, the veteran and 
highly popular business manager of the 
Boston Theatre, will take a benefit on 
Monday evening next; on which occasion 
Madame Modjeska and her company will 
give a fine performance of ‘As You Like 
It.’ The rest of the week will be given up 
to a production of ‘Henry VIII,’ in which 
Madame Modjeska, as Queen Katherine, bas 
made so powerful an impression the coun- 
try over. 


Only one week more can be given to the 
presentations of Barrie's charming play, 
‘The Professor’s Love Story,’ at the Tre- 
mont, as Mr. Willard is announced to 
appear in his most impressive assumption 
of Judah Lewellan in Henry Arthur Jones's 
great play, ‘Judah,’ for one week only. be- 
ginning Monday, May 8. Miss Burroughs 
will be seen in her original réle of Vashti, 
in which she made so distinct an impres- 
sion on previous appearances. The sale of 
seata forall the performances of ‘Judah’ 
begins Monday morning. 


The Tremont Theatre will close at the end 
of Mr. Willard’s engagement in order to 
assume its beautiful and comfortable sum- 
mer attire and will reopen for the summer 
season the last of June with the Pauline 
Hall Opera Company in comic opera 
revivals. 


‘Aristocracy’ is booked atthe Hollis St. 
Theatre for the two more weeks. The 
fine mounting of the play, its admirable 
interpretation by an exceptionally fine 
company, and its own intrinsic merits of 
strong situation and brilliant dialogue, 
prophecy for ita lasting popularity. 


In arranging fora revival of Henry C. De 
Mille’s powerful play, ‘The Lost Paradise,’ 
as the Bowdoin Square Theatre attraction 
for the coming week, Manager Atkinson 
has made an admirable choice. The play 
has had a singularly successful tour of the 
country since it was seen here, and the 
company has everywhere been strongly 
commended. It is a noble presentation of 
the issues between labor and capital, and 
presents life scenes and experiences ina 
most realistic manner. Its story is weil 
told in admirably written dialogue, and the 
scenes of mill life are pictured with great 
strength. Two well known Boston boys, 
Forest Robinson and Merriam Bruce are 
in the cast, which also includes Frank 
Dayton, Charles W. Stokes, Louis Hen- 
dricks, and Misses Esther Lyon, Virginia 


comes James O'Neill for a three weeks 
engagement, during which he is to be seen 
n ‘Fontinelle’ which made ench a brilliant 
record at this theatre last fall; ‘Monte 
Cristo,’ ‘A Celebrated Ca e,’ and possibly 
other strong plays. The season will then 
continue with a series of light operas by 
the Barker Opera Company, an organiza- 
tion that has been. eminently successful 
throughout New England and Western 
circuits. 


One of the greatest of latter-day melo- 
dramas, will be seen at the Boston Theatre, 
beginning May 8, for an indefinite run. 
‘The Span of Life’ comes direct from the 
14th St. Theatre, New York, where it has 
just had such a successful run. The story 
deals with the criminal machinations of a 
typical English villain, Dunston Leech, who 
in the course of his career, poisons his 
brother and robs the Coffin Rock Light- 
House, on the Devonshire Coast. He is 
finally thwarted and brought to justice. 
The scenery and stage settings throughout 
the play are uvique and gorgeous. 


The engagement of Rice's Surprise Party 
in Barnet and Pflueger's historical extrava- 
ganza, commencing atthe Globe Theatre, 
Monday, May 1, is for postively one week 
only, and it is understood that Manager 
Rice intends making this 20th and fare- 
well week’s engagement in Boston one 
long to be remembered by all lovers of 
good music and pure fun. Many new 
costumes have been provided, a new finale 
to the last act added, also a new song for 
Miss Theresa Vaughn. Sig. Perugini will 
make his farewell appearance with the 
company prior te his departure for Europe, 
aud Mr. Herbert Johnson, our favorite and 
very popular Boston tenor, will appear in 
the leading role at the Wednesday matinée 
and Friday evening performances only. A 
new and charming fantastic toe dancer has 
been added to the already enormous combi- 
nation. The advance sale of seats does 
not open until Tuesday morning, notwith- 
standing which fact applications and 
letters for seats have been pouring into the 
box office ever since the engagement of 
the company was announced. 


Thomas Q. Seabrooke, in his highly 
mirthful ‘Isle of Champagne’ is fast com- 
pleting a run of seven weeks of enormous 
business at the Columbig Theatre. The 
success of this new aspirant for public 
favor has been most marked. It has no 
dull spots, and its dress is the very opposite 
of tawdry ard cheap. ‘The Isle of Cham- 
pagne’ is full of life and sparkle from 
start to finish. Mr. Seabrooke has estab- 
lished himself as a prime favorite of the 
public, and his achievement is the more 
remarkable because he studiously refrains 
from methods that smack of cheapness 
and vulgarity. His fun is wholesome and 
admirable free from buffoonery and horse 
play. 


Window Drapery. 


In going into a new house, as so many 
people are contemplating at this time of 
the year, says Harper's Bazar, there are 
many little things one could wish were 
different, even if the house suits in all es- 
sentials, such as good plumbing, a large 
light kitchen, cheerful dining-room, and 
dry cellar. 

For instance, the architect of the house 
may have added over the parlor windows a 
piece of stained glass, not very esthetic to 
our eyes; and yet it may be made a very 
pretty part of the window-furnishing by 
simply taking a little trouble and thought. 
A brass rod may be run across, and from 
this & pale yellow silk curtain may be 
suspended—yellow for the reason that the 
light shining through this color is much 
prettier than through many others. Let 
this curtain be divided in the middle, and 
yellow silk balls sewed on along the edges. 
These may be bought separately or by the 
yard, the latter often fastened |to a very 
pretty heading. Then the shades can be 
put below this, just where the white glass 
begins. 

Now, for very little expense, a carpenter 
will make lattice-work, and stain it the 
color of the wood-work inthe room. Have 
this securely fastened to the casement or 
inside tinishing of the window at the top, 
below where one generally puts the curtain- 
pole. Be sure that it does notin any way 
interfere with the closing of the inside 
blinds. This will be found to be very 
effective, with the yellow silk showing 
through. Below that fasten another brass | 
rod, with pretty muslin, lace, or Madras | 
curtains falling down to the floor, and 
draped back with ribbons, or white cord 
and tassels if the curtains are white. 





too glad to show all who visit him, at 30 
Chardon St., everything that he hag, 
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Solid SEE 

Silver Forks 
Spoons. 

BIGELOW KENNARD & 0. 


“= sLvLorLse.:SC=S:~:S— 
511 Weamangeom Ooi cor. West. 





THE 
GURNEY REFRIGERATOR 


IS SUPERIOR 


By reason of its imvroved construction 


In the Following Points: 





1. Cleanliness. 

2. Free Circulation. 

3. Economy in the Use of Ice. 

4. Condensation and Dry Air. 

5. Low Average Temperature. 

6. Freedom from Condensation on the 





The Horses of Mouseahy. . 


Mr. Henry Waterson is not the only 
blessing that the State of Kentucky has 
given to this Union. The people of the 
United States, at least the people of the | 
Eastern States, are greatly indebted say 
Kentacky for the magnificent horses that 
are every year brought from that state. | 





Marlowe, Fanny Cohen, Laura Linden, 
Arline Athens, and others of ahil'te. 
Follewing the *Lo-t Paradise’ on May 8, 


From no other quarter come such well 
built and we'l bred horses, so even jv tre 
sadie and sosteady in the harness. Mr. 


Inner Walls. 
7. Freedom from Damage by the Use 
of Ice Picks. 
> Proper Location of Drip Pipe. 
Long Life. 


Examine the GURNEY before buying 


, el.ewhere. 


PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY CoO., 


Stoves, Ranges and Refrigerators, 
90 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


quarter 


station. 
Ss. 


with stable of ample size: 
water supply: 
mile from 
and 15 minutes’ drive from Portsmouth 


Apply to 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND BONDS [i ° 
COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented and Solj. 
More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eastern | R 
and individual cliente. Our Cash Capital of $500,000 guarantees Safety and Res ponsient” ¥ 
Charges reasonable. Send for Circulars and references. ty. 
Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston, theas! 
T. C. Houtchens, who is so well known to SMITH MACKENZIE 
Bostonians from the fact —_ for a ; R C0. 
years he has supplied the best people o 
this vicinity with their best horses, has 50 Bromfield Street, € 
just come up from Kentucky with another ROOM )3 
carload of saddle and harness horses. It “ 
is a conceded fact, unquestioned these 
manv years, that Mr. Houtchens knows ARCHITECTURAL 
all there is to know abouta horse. His 
judgment is unerring, and when he picks AND . 
out acarload of animals to bring all the 
way to Boston, it may be taken for granted DECORATIVE 
that he has a very select number of horses. 
This latest carload is a particularly fine 
lot. There are among them some ladies’ DESIGNING 
saddlers of delightful gait, cage’ ; 
walk, trot, or to canter, or to any of the erase api fin. ' 
other gaits particularly affected by ladies. Building Plans and Specifi ations 
He has also some that are equally at home Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
in the harness and ander the saddle. ‘hese CALL AND SEE vs. 
are the best of Kentucky horses, not only 
selected from the best of stock, but per- NEW CASTLE N 
fectly trained; and they have never been ; iy, H. 
spoiled or injured inany way by injadi- 
cious handling. Mr. Houtchens is never ci 
happier than when showing off the good TO LET—For the coming summer sea. 
qualities of his animals; and he is only|son,a fully furnished house of 12 rooms, Cr 


abundant 
10 acres of land: one. 


Hotel Wentworth, 


PARKMAN BLAKE, 


19 E change Piace. 





bur 


Chapel. 


22d Week.. 


ONLY 


THE 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor a1 


ONE WEEK ONLY. 
COMMENCING MONDAY, 


Farewell Performances of 


Rice’s gta Parl 


Evenings at 8. 


Monday, May \—Benefit of Mr. 8. J. Hamil 
(Treasurer)—THK CRUST oF SOCI- 
ETY. MRs. 


Thursday, May 11—Grand Revival of ‘LED 
ASTRAY,’ with an important cast. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Me. R M. FIELD, nace 


RD MONTH 
RD MONTH 
RD MONTH 
RD MONTH 


SHORE-ACRES 


- PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTRER. oc ccccccccccccccccess ger 
F. E. PIPER....cccccces Bueiness sen ger. 


TEMPERANCE 


sarSouvenir Night, Monday, May !st 
Every Evening at 8. 


BOWDOIN - 


Mr. CHAS. F. 


Commencing Monday, May Ist. 


Direction of Chas. Frohman. 
Next Week |* 


| Evenings at 8. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Manage 


MAY | 


—IN— 
“Wednesday and Saturday at 


JOHN SLETSON as Mrs. Eastlake 


WR, JAS, A, HER 


as ‘Nath® l Barry’ in his ¢ 
of New England | 


f 


..150th to 156th Performances 


HOYT’S 


‘TOWN. 


THREE WEEKS MORE. 





Saturday Mat at? 
SQUARE 
THEATRE 
ATKINSON. .cccccecessses> Manager 





LOST PARADISE. 


Atkinson’s Wor! oe 


$ 
PECK’S BAD Bor. 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. #~ 
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AT 


gentlemen's 
home in Kentucky, 


all purposes. 


harness. Persons 
chasd a thoroughl 


been specially trained by myself for 
They are bitted per- 
fectly so that a lady can guide them 
with pleasure; they all guide by the 
neck, and drive in double and single 


30 CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


My second carload of ladies’ and 
saddle 
horses has just arrived from my 


and driving 


where they have 


wishing to pur- 
y trained animal 





+ timed omnia 
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| 
;& green with more blue than yellow in it, 
| the only kind a brunette can wear. She 
| fairly made the dress on the girl, draping 
_it skilfully to hide the deficiencies of the 
|figure, and softening it against the face 
| with velvet of the same shade as the gown. 
| Then by subtle touches of dull gold and 
| Indian red in a quaint passementerie, she 
| Seized and heightened a Southern, Spanish 
/note in the girl’s appearance, and made 
|ene forget the formless waist by a scarf 
| that went round it, from which dangled 

rare, Oriental-looking ornaments in the 
|same reds and golds. The girl suggested 
jsome sort of barbaric princess, and had 
| one of the chief characteristics of beauty, 

the being able to attract and fix the atten- 
| tion. 


| How Paintings in Mosaic Are Made. 


for family use, carriage, teams, etc., In order to reproduce a painting in 

will find it to their advantage to call mosaic, says Harper’s Weekly, the artists, 

and see my trained horses, and I |the omar ae os ae pts: kant Se 

will convince them that I have some- by a border about an inch high. This 

¢ superior to those in common use, orregular auction horses. Their gaits are walk, | receptacle is then filled with plaster, so as 
canter and single foot, also some high-school, several fine weight carriers, horses to obtain a perfectly flat surface. Ona 


r heavy gentlemen to ride, safe h 
» what I have said. 


T. E. HOUTCHENS, 


Columbus Relics at the World’s Fair. Carrier pigeons are taught ‘homing’ by tak- 


The arrangement of the relics in the re-| 
»iuction of the Monastery of La Rabida 
Chicago is goingon rapidly, so that this | 
sportant feature of the Fair may be ready | 
forinspection on the opening day. These 

sare to be displayed in the chapel in 

w-cases made of stcel and heavy plate 
ass 

jief among them will be the collection 

jocuments owned by the Spanish Gov- 

ot, including the autograph of Colum- 

t yal letters patent from Ferdi- 

and Isabella to the great discoverer 

e sailed on his first voyage, an auto- 

ter from Queen [sabella returning 

h Columbus had loaned her, and 


4 W 
rs writen to his son Diego in 
fac-simile of the cross erected by 


nobus after a fight with the Indians on 
second voyage is to be placed in the 
wreof the altar. On the steps of the altar 
wilbeshown six roughly hewn blocks of 
som which are all thatremain of the first 

sian Church of the western hemi- 

e site was on the north shure of 
irisland of San Domingo overlooking Isa- 
The bell of this church, pre- 
sated to Columbus by King Ferdinand, 
wil also be exhibited, together with the 
given by Pope Alexander II. to the 

irch in Carthagena, Columbia, in 1516. 

At the sides of the altar there wiil stand 
two anchors used by the great navigator. 
Voe of them was lost from the flagship 
‘ata Maria at La Navidad, aud was raised 
vy Indians from the ocean's bottom after 

ug there for 300 years. One of the four 
annon of the Santa Maria is in the collec- 
ton. The main part of the altar is to be 
fled with the Vatican relics loaned by 
Pope Leo XILL., consisting mainly of pic- 


res j 


v0.4 DAY. 


t 


y \lustrating tne career of Columbus. 
The monastery itself will be used as an 





art gallery, where will be found nearly a 
thousand pictures, including portraits of 
Ferdinand and fsabella, and of Lief Erick- 
sv0, Marco Polo, Americus Vespucci, and 
‘her discoverers. One room will be known 


4s the Columbus room, and will contain 
seventy-four pictures of him by as many 
Tusts. Finally there will be a miscella- 
tous collection of books, documents, maps 
relating to the discovery of America. 


Instinct of Locality. 


A cat carried 100 miles in a basket, a 
, perhaps, 500 miles by rail, in a 
nay have found their way back 
“the starting point. So we have often 
en told, says the London Spectator, and 
1oubt the thing has happened. We have 
“en astonished at the wonderful intelli- 
reuce ayed. Magic, I should call it. 
ast week I heard of a captain who sailed 
‘Tom Aberdeen to Arbroath. He left be- 
wens him a dog which, according to the 
wry, 2 never been in Arbroath, but 
he arrived there, thedog was waiting 

I was expected to believe 
’z had known his master’s desti- 
“on, and been able to inquire the way 
» rand to Arbroath. Truly marvelous! 
,- eally, it is time to inquire more care- 
i what these stories do mean; we 
+ Cease to ascribe our intelligence to 
ssiais, and learn that itis we that often 
eSSESs thir instinct. 
_Acatoo a farm will wander many mies 
we ce Of prey, and will therefore be 
_. &quainted with the country for miles 
found. It is taken 50 miles away. Again 


je tal 
‘Ve LAKE 


f y A 
few days 


When 
Q the quay. 
that the qj 


bation, 





| is scarcely intelligence; we can only call it 


orses for young and timid ladies. (all on 


30 Chardon Street, Boston. 


ing them gradually longer flights from 
home so that they may learn the look of 
the country. We cannot always discover 
that a dog actually was acquainted with the 
route by which it wanders home; but it is 
quite absurd to imagine, as most people at 
once do, thatit was a perfect stranger to 
the lay of the land. To find our way a 
s cond time over ground we have once trod 


instinct, though the word does not in the 
least explain the process. Two years ago 
[ first visited Douglas in the Isle of Man. 


this the outlines of the figures are drawn. 
The plaster is then cut up into small 
squares, which are to be removed and 
gradually replaced by as many squares of 
mosaic of the same size. In the holes 
left empty when the plaster is taken away 
anew plaster, made of travertine dust, 
lime, and linseed oil, is poured. 

Afterthree days this new plaster ac- 
qnires the necessary consistency, and in 
this the artist sticks the little colored 
squares. When all the surface of the 
plaster is covered with these colored 
pieces of mosaic, the whole is washed 
with sand and water until it becomes quite 
smooth. Thecolored pieces are made of 
mixtures of different minerals, like arsenic, 
lead, glass, etc. These minerals are placed 
inan oven, and the different colors are 
obtained by the different degrees of heat, 
and as many as 28,000 various colors can 
be obtained. 








[ reached the station at ll p.m. I was} 
guided to a house a mile through 'the town 
I scarcely paid any attention to the route; 
yet next morning [ found my way by the 
same route to the station, walking with my 
head bent, deeply thinking all the time 
about other things than the way. I have 
the instinct of locality. 

Most people going into a dark room that 
they know are by muscular sense guided 
exactly to the very spot they wish; so peo- 
ple who have the instinct of locality may 
wander Over & moor exactly to the place 
they wish to reach, without thinking of 
where they go. There may be no mental 
exercise connected with this. I have 
known a lady of great intelligence who 
would lose her way within half a mile of 
the house she had lived in 40 years. ‘This 
feeling about place belongs to that part of 
us we have (n common with the lower 
creatures. We need not postulate that the 
animals ever show signs of possessing our 
intelligence; they possess in common with 
us what is not intelligence, but instinct. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Frencb Art in Dress. 





I will venture to say, writes Katharine 
de Forest in Harper’s Bazar, that there is 
not a single French woman who pays any 
attention to dress at all who has not a 
perfectly distinct idea of what she can 
wear and what she cannot. She knows 
what are her good points and what are 
her poor ones, and how to bring the good 


others. Andeven when sheis uncompro- 
misingly plain, she audaciously makes the 
most of her plainness, and becomes what 
is called a belle laide. It was this kind of 
a woman that Balzac had in mind when he 
said that homeliness could be made as 
great a charm as beauty, if women only 
knew how to use it. 


and knows whether to choose cold or 
warm tones, as she is a blunde or a brunette. 
And when she has found a color or a com- 
bination that is becoming, she never loses 
sight of it. We all remember ‘the most 
becoming dress I ever had in my life.’ A 
French woman would analyze that dress, 
ask herself why it was becoming; was it 
the color, the soft clinging material, be- 
cause the lines suited her figure, or what? 
She would find out the reason for its suc- 
cess, and reproduce the same effect a 
hundred times, modifying the style to suit 
the prevailing fashion of the moment. 

Are her arms too long, she wears sleeves 
that ‘cut them intwo.’ Is her waist too 
short, she never wears a belt. 


litle of the ‘magnetizm of personality. 


may make up for. 





‘Wanders and comes across a bit of coun- 


“7 it knew before. 
than 


What more natural 
that it should go to its old home? 





ones into relief and skilfally conceal the} 


The French woman understands color, | 


And above 
everything else she tries to accent anything } _ 2 ALTA 
individual about herself—to give herself a | 


No one knows how many deficiencies this | P 
As an illustration of this. [ once saw an | 


artistic little French dressmaker take an 
odd, ungainly looking girl, with no figure | stock 


The Beauty of the Suburbs. 


[t is an acknowledged fact that the sub- 
urbs are much more delightful asa place of 
residence than the more crowded districts 
ofjthe city proper. But those people who 
live in the suburbs are throwing away their 
chief advantage, if they do not cultivate 
some sort of garden;,fmot necessarily a 
vegetable garden, but something that will 
keep them out of doors and that will add 
materially to the beauty of the premises, 
Every one who has a yard sbould have 
some sortof flowering shrubs; roses, cle- 
matis, peonies, or something of that sort, 
with perhaps a grapevine or two for the 
back or side yard. Now is the time to 
plant such things. The greatest variety of 
flowers, shrubs and vines may be obtained 
of J. Newman & Sons, at their plant stand 
outside of Faneuil Hall, opposite Quincy 
Market. 


**Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins’ow’ 
soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


6.0 AYLOR 
6Uel WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


sold In bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 

yp as Beware of Vnitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature 


| CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


AS¥ R ORU( 
AD f R MY CURE. 

PROF. BIRKHOLZ) 

Mason!c TEMPLE: + cAS9- 

















NO CURE NO PAY 
NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY 
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nor color, and out of her very oddness | Hall, opposite Quincy Market. 
create acharm. For material shechose a 
sort of soft clinging stuff, a dull green, but 


J. NEWMAN & SONS. 


NG 
ca O 
SE 


You: See 


THE 


POINT? 


THAT 
Although originated in 1810, by an Old 
Family Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment could not have survived for 
over eighty years except for the FACT 
that it possesses extraordinary merit. 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


NSONS 
INIMENT 


is Soothing, Healing, penetrating, Once used always 
wanted ; and dealers say “Can't sell any other kind.” 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in Body or Limb, 
Cures Summer Complaints, Colic and Cholera Morbus, 
Ever other Should have JOHNSON’s 

y ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matiam, Soreness, Lame Back, Stift Joints or Strains, 
Pamphlet free Sold everywhere Price, 35 cents, 
Six bottles, $2.00, 1, 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


MASSACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIN, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Room 9, 
Miss Baldwin will promptly respond to calls by mail. 
§ | M hi 

ewing Machines, 
#30.00 CASH. 
$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machines, ex- 
cept Davis. $10 50 buys any ofthe Medium 
arade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstor, &c. $12 08 buys the 
Champiou. We show the largest stock of 


any retail house in New England. O11, 
Needles and Repairs tor all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 13 Hayward PI., Boston. 


SECURITY — 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 


Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


and other important business papers 
Cwhich may be required in an emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe: in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equi- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS, G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


L FOR APRIL. 

THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Indian Schools Report..... » By Miss M. E. Dewey 
Gothenburg and Kindred Systems. 

Tuskeegee Negro Conference........R.C. Bedford 
Annual Meeting of Ramabai Association. 
Message of the Cherokee Rose. 
May Whiting Emerson. 
Monthly Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 








ANT NOW 


Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, Roses, 
Clematis, Peontes, &c., &c- A competent 
at our Plant Stand, outside Faneuil 
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APRIL SONG. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Come, little April winds, 
Puft your dear lips; 

Curl round the veering vanes, 
The waiting ships, 

And toss, the forest through, 
The topmost tips! 

There is no life till you 

Bring back the blue. 


Come, sky-born April winds, 
And blow, and blow 

The fleecy cloud above, 
The drift below, 

And set your breath before 
The salt sea’s flow, 

And on the brook’s bright floor 

Your jewels pour! 


Come, mighty April winds, 
And bid the bud 
Call to ite blushing cheek 
The earth’s best blood; 
On dearth of bloom, and drouth, 
Blow flowers in flood; 
Blow Summer and the South 
From your sweet mouth! 


—([{Harper’s Bazar. 


FOR WEAL OR WOE. 


Doubtless Jane Dobbins and Arthur 
Lathers thought that they were very clever 
when, in the first bloom of young love, 
they had a memorial photograph taken to- 
gether, with her gentle head fondly resting 
on his gallant breast. There were to be 
only two impression struck from the plate, 
and, oh! what a consolation each one 
would be for the awful hours of separation, 
and ever-present sign of ineffable bliss! 
But they never fancied that the plate re- 
tained its productive powers, nor that it 
was destined te fal! into the hands of 
the vengeful George Percy, and when they 
reckoned without George Percy they 
reckoned without a host. 

For this young man was romantic of 
temperament and ingenious of mind. From 
his earliest perception he had known and 
loved Jane Dobbins. From his earliest per- 
ception he had vowed that she should be 
his; and so,in the heyday of his discre- 
tion, having seen her ruthlessly torn from 
his mental embrace [through the diabolical 
arts of a hated rival, he swore that he 
would have his revenge. Of course, he 
must dissemble—that was an essential of 
the passion. Arthur and he had always 
been good comrades, and so they must con- 
tinue. He must congratulate the happy 
pair with false words and a hollow smile. 
He must and he did. 

But time was his friend, so avaunt de- 
spair! The lovers were young and their 
complacent parents had declared that they 
must wait. Aha! Washe not man enough 
from the nettle [opportunity to pluck the 
flower success? Only bring on the nettle! 
Meanwhile he would watch and wait. It 
was at the acme of this conviction that 
Arthur one evening, in a flood of that crass 
confidence which is half the pleasure of 
being in love, showed the picture to George. 
Aias, the blindness of fate! Among the 
mental ingenuities with which George was 
endowed was a very pretty taste for the 
natural sciences. Chemistry, through its 
facility in producing light from darkness, 
sound from silence, and smell from scent- 
lessness, had always appealed to his imagi- 

tive qualities. 

At school he had been allowed the run of 
the laboratory—and sometimes a run from 
it—and there was nothing in the nature of 
smoke, stench, or explosion which he had 
not generated. He went further in a day 
than Faraday did in his whole life, and as 
for Daguerre, he could take care of him 
without half thinking. Indeed, in time, 
photography became a delightful avocation 
to him, and its mysteries were camerical, 
not chimerical. : 

He had gained a well-deserved reputation 
as an amateur operator and, it so happened, 
had long been in the habit of developing his 
work in the very gallery where the young 
lovers had so wantonly made light of their 
most sacred emotions. And more, he was 
so engaging in manner and so generous in 
returning favors that he had the free use of 
the establishment, and came and went as if 
his will was a centurion, a latchkey bein 
his guide by night. All of this Arthur well 
knew, and all of this he clean forgot in the 
selfish rapture of displaying his happiness. 

But George remembered, and when he 
had carelessly read the maker’s name on the 
back of the photograph he could scarce 
restrain a start and the conventional 
chuckle of foreseen revenge. In a flash 
came an idea which gradually developed 
into full-grown purpose. He could, he 
would, he did. He knew many a secret of 
the craft; now was the time to call that 
knowledge to his aid. One night he search- 
ed and he found the plate. He searched 
further and he found negatives of Susie 
Grabam, a great friend of Arthur’s, and of 
Robert Prince, an ardent admirer of Jane's. 
With infinite care he prepared new plates; 
and lo! when he had developed these and 
taken their impressions there were two 
pictures, one of Arthur and Susie, and the 


other of Robert and Jane, in the identical 


conjunction of affection in which it had 
seemed clever to Arthur and Jane to exploit 
their young love. 

*‘Aha!” hissed George with a half-sup- 
pressed mirthless laugh, as he pulled his 
hair over his brow and rolled his eyes, 
which shone with an infernal fire. ‘‘Aha! 
I have them on the hip and I'll feed fat the 
ancient grudge I owe them.” 

And well he might laugh as one who 
laughed last. The following week the 
little Jane, while dreaming idly of her feli- 
city, received an anonymous package and 
wept. The following week the ardent 
Arthur, while impatiently counting the 
days of his probation, received an annoy- 
mous package and swore. The next day 
two notes, pregnant with grief and resent» 
ment, crossed each other. 

“Faithless Arthur. I return the ring and other 


presents. Allis over; so never, never speak 
again to Jane.” 


read one. 


“Fickle Jane. Since you no longer love me, I 
beg to berewith transmit your letters and the 
slippers you sent me last Christmas. I think they 
are just his size. I remain vours indignantly, 
Arthur.” 

read the other. 

‘‘How shameless!” sobbed Jane when 
she received the latter. ‘‘What nerve!” 
growled Arthur as he tore the former into 
bits. And thereafter the hearts that had 
beat as one throbbed most independently 
as two. 

Arthur was seen smoking on the street, 
and thus became a warning of dissipation. 
And George, who now called assiduously 
on Jane, found his anticipated joys almost 
as enliving, as a Quaker meeting. For the 
poor child was glum and distraught, and 
too simple to hide it. Her cheeks grew 
wan, and the sparkle of her eyes deadened 
into melancholy. Her parents became 
alarmed, fearing a decline, and, as ab- 
sence is a remedy long since declared 
standard, they decided to send her on a 
visit to her Aunt Abigail in the metropolis. 

George heard the tidings with consterna- 
tion. Was this the end of his chicanery? 
Then he had been deceived. Heroines 
truly had the unpleasant habit of fading, 
but they always married the villain before 
acquiring it. Must he yield to remorse, to 
despair? No; at least, he knew when she 
was going—at least, he might receive her 
parting glance. So he hied to the station 
and entered the car, where she sat listless 
and dejected. ‘Good-bye, Jane,” h 
whispered. ‘Will you not write to me 
You know how constant I’ve been even 
when it was hopeless.” 

‘*T hate you!” said the girl, with a sudden 
burst of instinctive passion. 

And George sped to his room and butted 
his head against the wall—but not too 
violently, for it was but lath and plaster, 
and his landlord was unfeeling—and vowed 
that of all sour things the sweets of 
revenge were the sourest. Thereby he 
dimly perceived that treachery isa boom- 
erang in unskilful hands. 

Meanwhile Arthur, having established 
recklegsness, did not pursue it. He was 
energetic in business, and sorrow made 
him more so, thus requiting him with 
pecuniary damages. His employers sent 
him to the West, where he was successful 
in his mission. This mission then took 
him to the metropolis, where he reassured 
its success and made himself famous. 
Misfortune is a sickening dose to swallow, 
but once down, it may change depression 
into exultation and tears into smiles. 

But Arthurdidn’t think so. Itis easy to 
philosophize after the scar, but not while 
the wound is yet raw. He was very blue 
when ieisure permitted his thoughts to be 
absorbed with self, and grew fond of 
thrusting his hands deep in his pockets 
and moodily soliloquizing, ‘‘It was always 
so.” Probably from a childish reminis- 
cence of ‘‘that dear gazelle.” 

One wintry afternoon during his stay in 
the metropolis, being especially misan- 
thropic and time dragging with him, Arthur 
got into an up-town stage, for its lumber- 
ing misery seemed commensurate to his 
humor. He ensconced himself in one of 
the further corners, and in each jolt and 
bump discovered similitude to the course 
of his existence. Passengers came and 
went, but he heeded them not. They went 
more than they came, until he was alone, 
alone with the straw and the rattling glass 
and the dangling straps. Then he likened 
himself to a prisoner in a tumbrel on the 
way to execution and became almost cheer- 
ful in the thought. Oh, if it were only 
true! He would senda lock of his hair 
dippedin his blood by one of the haughty 
minions, and then her stony heart would 
melt—that being a natural attribute of all 
stones! 

The stage stopped. A young lady en- 
tered and took a seat by the door. She 
extended her fare and Arthur forgot 
himself sufficiently to take it. As he did 
so he gasped, and well he might, for it 
was Jane’s little hand that he touched. 
His Jane, alas, his no longer! What was 
she doing alone in the great city? Could 
she be lost, or wandering from a disorder 
of reason! Could she have recognized 
him from a distance and followed through 





‘the throng? . No, she seemed composed 
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and at ease; indeed, far too much so. She 
evidently had not noticed him, for her 
eyes were demurely cast down. She had 
not and she should not. Arthur drew his 
hat over his brow, but not so low as to 
prevent him from glancing askance—in 
which he found a proper though melan- 
choly pride—and shrank back in his cor- 
ner as much as the vibrations would 
permit. 

Oh, how pretty, how sweet, she 
looked! Wasit possible that one so fair 
could be so false? Yet were not these 
terms correlative, and was not seeing 
believing? Had he not the damning proof 
in his inside pocket, gnawing away his 
vitals like a Spartan boy’s fox? But yet 
she was so pretty, so sweet! Did ever 
coquette possess such a pure face, such a 
maidenly mien? Yet she had allowed her 
picture to be taken with Robert Prince in 
that very position which their troth had 
sanctified; and who knew but that half 
the young men of their native town had 
similar trophies? Oh, yes, she was so 
pretty, so sweet; but beauty was only 
skin deep. Alas! Arthur found only 
faint consolation in the saying, for he 
realized that like Mercutio’s wound it was 
quite deep enough for him. 

Arthur sighed so fervently that he must 
have attracted notice, but at this instant 
the stage lurched and fell to one side. 
There was ascream, a shout, and fora 
moment the separated lovers were as 
thoroughly mixed up as their unfortunate 
affairs were, for one of the hind wheels of 
the vehicle had come off and rolled away, 
as if disgusted with lack of patronage 
and about to set up business on its own 
account. 

The attraction of the accident was 
speedily overcome by the repulsion of 
recognition. 

‘Mr. Lathers!” cried Jane, and bounded 
on the uppermost seat like a chamois. 

‘*Miss Dobbins!” growled Arthur, mak- 
ing a dive for the door. But it was 
jammed. Push and strain as he might, he 
could not budge it. The only result of his 
exertion was a very red face, whose glow 
Jane seemed to catch and faintly reflect. 
He tried a window, but, as he felt as much 
like acamel as it looked like a needle’s 
eye, he soon desisted, and, sinking into 
the lower corner, which gave him the 
sensation of being caughtin a chasm, he 
abandoned himself to Werther-like despair. 

The driver now leisurely descended and 
stood at one side, proud in the faith that 
his horses required no attention from him, 
as they yet had sufficient strength to stand 
alone. 

“Yez’ull hev’ to stay in until yez gits 
out,” he said consolingly. ‘‘But I’ll not be 
after chargin’ yez dooble.” 

By this time a crowd had collected and 
began, after the fashion of crowds, to 
theorize regarding the accident. Some 
maintained that it was of no moment, 
since the stage would go as comfortably 
on three wheels as it had gone on four. 
Others, that the imprisoned passengers 
were lucky in their confinement, since if it 
was protracted, there would be no lack of 
fare. A messenger boy ina piping voice 
volunteered to run fora doctor, and pro- 
voked incredulous laughter at the likeli- 
hood of his running. This gave Arthur a 
chance to display his magnanimity. 

**Stand back,” he shouted, ‘‘and give the 
lady air.” Asif astage ever wanted for 





this essential except in warm weather. 





But the throng, impressed by his vehe 
mence, withdrew to the sidewalk, and 
stamped feet and chafed ears as if, like the 
Roman sentinels at Pompeii, they couldn’ 
desert their posts, i. e., lamp posts 

**Thank you, Mr. Lathers,” said Jane jp 
tones akin to the tip of her nose. 

‘There was a time when you woulds' 
have said ‘Mr. Lathers,’” replied Arthur 

**Yes, and not an hour ago.” 

**You knew me then?” 

“IT saw you. I didn’t recognize you.’ 

‘*‘And yet my heart is the same as ¢ 
yore.” 

‘‘Toward Susie? Yes? How interest 
ing.” 

‘‘Whatam I to Susie, or Susie t me? 
I, who am maligned, bereft, discarded.” 

**You should feel at ease now, Mr. Lath 
ers.” 

‘‘And why, now, pray?” 

«On the stage, you know. 
an actor.” 

‘“‘At least I haven’t the craze for indis- 
criminate picture-taking. That seems w 
be a feminine characteristic.” 

**You haven't? Tothink that any camera 
could have twice sustained the shock of 
that smirk! Oh, it’s too ridiculous!” 

**I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, you do not?” 

‘“‘Pray, Miss Dobbins, in this enforced 
association, which no one could regret 
more than I, let us not yield to idle re 
crimination. The past is dead; let the 
dead bury it. I shall await our deliverance 
with resignation, and then bid you God 
speed.” 

“Some sort of speed would be accept 
able. But ‘resignation’? If that posture 
is your idea of resignation I'd rather look 
uncomfortable.” 

“‘You have your wish. 
up there?” 

“T can see a man in a well with the rope 
dangling just out of reach.” 7 

‘“*Yes; he has escaped the noose. 

“That is flattery for a contemptuous re 
jection.” 

‘‘Miss Dobbins, permit me, 85 480 old 
family friend, who has your best interests 
at heart, to warn you to be more discreet. 
Our town is such a small place, and the 


You are such 


How is the view 


young men are not sufficiently cult ired to 
abstain from boastings. It 's Lager 
undoubtedly, to have one’s picture - o 

present. 


with one’s best young man of the Pp 
I know in my case you seemed deli = 
but when these photographs multip!y = 
begin to circulate like—like—er—co™ 
valentines— 

‘“*Mr. Lathers!” iat 

‘‘Hello!” cried Arthur, as he sudden) 
bent forward. 


ghted, 


Ah!" screamed Jane, as she dropped 
from her perch at the same instar’. ‘ie 
Two heads then bumped as one. _~ 


recoiled, but again plunged forwar™, = 


each had seen, half concealed in the “—" 
a photograph which each had priz vse 
which the shock of tbe accident must 
separated from their possession. 

‘‘That’s mine!” asserted Jane. - 


“That's mine!” protested Artec. | ~ 
both having succeeded, Jane pooped 
umphant to her eyrie; Arthur sank V} 
rious into his chasm. | ae 

But why does Jane gasp 20° =. 60 
pale; why does Arthur mutter an0 orp 
vividly? Why are the pictures _ a 
to the light and examined narrow”) 
then simultaneously torn into inge a 
Why does Arthur hoist himself fro 
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sent the wheel a-rolling 
door and restricted the 
made George's treach- 
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‘iy fate that 
, iammed toe 


a mes has 
00 yor in thelr baste Arthur 
e tared the photograph which Jane 
ow sored as proof of his duplicity, 
. sas the one which Arthur had pre- 
pt «gs evidence of her fickleness. 
ere was a sudden movement forward 
Ter wrra from the crowd; for the 


TT hurrah 


vers, gazing 


into each other’s eyes, saw 


mr, change into faith, and aversion into 
on mest have been that confounded 
woe Percy,” exclaimed Arthur. 
“forgive me, darling,” sobbed Jane. 
sod they were enfolded in & fond and 
ssenuous embrace. 
wonder the crowd surged and shouted. 
». streets of the metropolis are prolific 
-amas, indeed, but idyls are as scarce 
jisies between the granite blocks. 
* or epeceeded cheer, and when the mes- 
or boy piped his intention of running 
*, the parson, the cheers grew more en- 
vgstic and no incredulous laughter 
- taliate on that Percy,” said Arthur, 
«takes a lifetime.” 
No, dear; revenge pays its own debts. 


rst has George accomplished except to 
+ our faith in each other more assured ?” 
,areright. You are always right. 
», @i| fnd it impossible to counterfeit 
me pictures which I can foresee. 
1 haye the past of trickery; the 
s ours, darling, for weal or woe.” 
From ‘wheel and whoa,’” replied Jane 
yoisbly, with a suggestion of their acci- 


eat. —[ New York Times. 
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The Name of Alcohol. 


rhe reservation of the name of alcohol 


e product of the distillation of wine 
. modern, writes P.F. M. Berthelot in 
de Popular Science Monthly. Till the 
ejof the eighteenth century the word, 
fd4rabic origin, signifled any principle 


genoated by extreme pulverization or by 
@iimation. It was applied, for example, 
powder of sulphuret of antimony 
which was used for blackening 
» » various other substances, 
gvell as to spirits of wine. 
Yo author has been found of the thir- 
wothcentury, or even of the fourteenth 
wotary and later, who applied the word 
deonol to the product of the distillation of 
wine, The term spirit of wine or ardent 
piri. although more ancient, was also not 
nose inthe thirteenth century; for the 
word spirit was at that time reserved for 
volatile agents, like mercury, sulphur, the 
solphurets of arsenic, and sal ammoniac, 
which were capable of acting on metals 
ind modifying their color and properties. 
The term eau-de-vle was given in the thir- 
weoth and fourteenth centuries to the 
dizir of long life. 
was Arnaud de Villeneuve who 
‘mployed it for the first time to designate 
te product of the distillation of wine. But 
teused it, not as aspecific name, but in 
wder tomark the assimilation which he 
made of it with the product drawn from 
woe. The elixir of long life of the 
toclent alchemists had nothing in com- 
oo with our alcohol. Confusion of the two 
‘as led the historians of science into more 
Wl One error. 
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Hints on Conversation. 


lth 


‘thas been recently stated that conver- 
“ion isa lost art. Certainly the listener 
‘pears to be out of date. Persons who 
‘sveregard for the usages of politesociety, 
“js Harper's Bazar, should remember that 
“ening is one of the canons of good 
wea Absent-mindedness is impolite. 
"ery one is entitled toa fair share of 
“tention paid him when conversing. If 
se ls bored, courtesy demands he should 
“iste, and appear to appreciate the 
“ry that is related on the subject under 
nen. A writer on social etiquette 
ve remarked that ‘‘nine times out of ten 
,. attentive listener is more admired than 
‘€ Most brilliant talker.” 

__ Avoid in conversation all mention of 
a S2 affairs. The clever woman 
euards er hearth-stone, its sorrows, 
is an ‘be sunoyances, as carefully as 
The wee w’ Sacredness of her religion. 
om i _Admires your cheerfulness, 
Your grief Lares, Jour | brightness. 
your inne * lclong tu yourself. They are 
with ang ‘te, which should be closed 
ell + rials. Even if your heart 

*, Tecollect the critical public at all 
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Prof H rs 
Ol. Hans Virchow 
Ncterlologist o , 80n of the famous 


: f Berlin, is in this count 
Unde : “ otry 
Hey ag tasPices of the German govern- 
edneatic ‘Ss making a tour of the leading 
Chicago to ‘nstitutions. He wili go to 
of the _— “Ssist in the proper installation 
return man exhibit at the fair, and will 
Germany late in the fall. 
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TAILORS 

LABEL. 


Gentlemen can now 
avoid Sweat shop work 
on their custom garments. 
SEE THAT THIS LABEL 
ison all of your custom 
made garments. | 
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“Tt is astonishing how much the Public ts 
imposed upon by unscrupulous parties in the 
matter ofclothing. When a gentleman purchases 
a suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, 
but one that is made in the highest style of art, 
but too often he finds to his chagrin his mistake. 


There are men who claim to do custom tallo ing 
who never employ skilled workmen (except the 
cutter),and who have their work done, by[the 
worst class of sweaters in Boston. 

The Boston Journeymen Tailors have long 
been aware of this imposition. Attempts have 
been made to expose the fraudulent. business 
methods, but all the efforts for public protection 
have been in vain until the adoption of the 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE 
LABEL, 


which is now sewn]on all garments made by 
skilled artisans. 

Customers will know that they are getting a 
fair equivalent for value received, that their 
garments have been made where sanitary ar 
rangements are proper and that the workmen are 
artists in thelr profession. 

It is every man’s duty to himself to see that he 
gets what he pays for, and consequently the 
purchaser of a custom-made sult of clothes should 
ask his tailor if he has got the Journeymen 
Tailors’ label. 

If the tailor replies in the negative, no matter 
what his excuses may be, the customer can be 
certain that something is wrong. It costs the 
customer no more to deal with a reliable and 
first-class house who can reply in the affirmative 
to his inquiry about the label, and therefore a 
man should select the best and most reliable firm. 

The Journeymen Tailors have already given 
their label to one of the most reliable and enter- 
prising custom tailors in the city of Boston. Itis 
to Mr. Dominick Toy of } 0.71 Beacon street that 
our label has been given, and we take pleasure in 
announcing to the public that no custom tallor in 
he city of Boston is more worthy of patronage. 

Mr. Toy is not only a first-class tailor, but his 
goods are always as represented, and he is never 
satisfied unless he has given his customer a fair 
equivalent for his money. 

If you want exactly what you call for in custom 
clothing, always insist that the garment when 
finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 
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GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


, 273 WASHINGTON 8ST | 


JOHN CONLON & CO.,. 


198-200 Lincoln [Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb{%Bitters. 











Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 
D sts. 
rugs Send for Price List. 





HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
540 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


Dr. Edward C. Beckett, 
DOGS, pending Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 
50c. urgeons, | hy. Wilbert Soule. 





Shoeing forgelat‘regular rates. Calls made night 
and 





jiay, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 





ESTATE 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


Send 10 cents in stamy * for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New E gland and the 
South,’ describing 1000 es «tes. 


Will Exchange for a Sm 11 Farm. 

Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 12 cents, pleasantly situated cottage 
of 5rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 
and sheds clapboarde! and painted, garden of 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on mort- 
gage at 5 per cent. 


In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 

Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soil for vegetables, bor- 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. 
Price, $4000. 

'. An Attractive Old Homestead, 
@ Fine walks and drives in every direction, 68 
acres, level and free from stones, cnough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 

Auburndale. 


large 


@ Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
pished, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash.§ 


Melrose. 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7] rooms anu pvath- 
room, large lot 80.0 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 


Newtonville.’ 


A fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
bath, hot and cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,590, or will exchange for a farm. Geo. 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge.r 


Four nearly new houses,8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $)296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. 


| Lisbon, N. H. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than a 
mile from station, 2 story Queen Anné house, 
built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 piazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750to build, garden of ¥ acre with fruit, 
bordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Easy terms, or 
| will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 

% mile from station, churches, schools, etc., rich 
oll, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 

| aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire Jawn and 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
| st and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, ll feet 
|head and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc. 
‘tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- 


tn St. 


Good Farm 16 Miles Out. 


inutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 
wey from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
|head stock, good orchard, 800 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 1% story house 8 
| rooms, painted and blinded, an old houge of 4 
|rooms, 2 barns. with cellar, silo, all in good 
\yepair. Price $3000 One half cash. 
| Chelsea. 
ted corner lot 12,384 feet, 2% story 
re set house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water,‘etc. Price $10,500, will ex- 
cr 4nge for a farm or business. 


Newtonville. 


| 7 " ”, 

e) residence with 17,170 feet of, land, 
ee good atreets, 24 story alate roof, 
| 13!rooms,'all modern conveniences. Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 

Framingham. 

Including stock and tools, 20 acres, bordered by 
lthe Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
| villa, e, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
| and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
| hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
| cart and al) farming tools. 

| Grand Ocean View. 

be sold to settle estate, §3¢ acres at Hyan- 
ae bordered by a pond filled with fish, ten min- 
| utes walk from good sh, station and village, 
‘excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
lof best material; cost $6000;%% story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
| repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
| 


Price only $2500, $500 cash. . 
Melrose. 
exchange for a farm,'7'minutes’ walk from 
stress Highlands station, 2% story Queen Anne 
| house, 9 rooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 
| feet, 30 choice fruit trees. Price $5000;,excellent 
neighborhood 


New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMQUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vin NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M,, due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 





On and after Jan’y 7, 1893, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 

9 0 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

‘ Troy. 

ll 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ pice=r Parlor Car to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
’ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Shor 
Line an’ via Erie and Boston Line. 
6 45 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
, OP Me” NIGHT EXPRE ! 
>.M. NIG CXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
11.15 to Troy* ies 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

8 0 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 

‘ treal. 

10 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montreal. 
8 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 

‘ Vt. 

7 30 P, M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

‘ to Montreal. 

* Daily 

Time-Tables‘and further information on appli 
cation. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 

GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Rates | 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 





European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL..". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Kelterel's Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


“A. GOODRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on 











Dives, 





with laws of all States in press. 





Highest of all in Leavening Pow 


Reval 


SS. P. & CO. 
Clarke, Nickolls & Goombs’ 


ENCLISH 


JAM. 


Per Jar. 


$0.22 $2.50 





Per Doz. 


Raspberry, 
Strawberry, | 
Black Currant, | 
Apricot, 20 2.25) 
Raspberry 
and Currant, 
Blackberry, 
Red Currant, 
Gooseberry, 
Green Gage, 
Damson, 
Plum, | 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


5. 5. PIERCE & CO., 


Importers and Grocers, 
SCOLLAY SQUARE, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. | 











| 

Dec. 31, 1892....$23,026.000.61 | 

EEE wv vcecaecgecds 20,607 ,231.67 | 
$2,325,765.04 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | 
iesued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all | 
policies, Every policy has endorsed thereon the | 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to | 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts | 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates and values for any age sent | 
on application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8S. F. TRULL,JSecretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tabiishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
da Temple, Paris France, and Union Park St., 
tals alty) 


ASSETS 
LIABILI 


| 
| 
| 











Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


| years. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


APRIT 





.%, iy 





er.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
F : e 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


MUSIC. 


NEW ROYAL COLLECTIONS: 


* Royal Collection of Piano Music.’ 
Carefully selected gems. 35 pleces. 160 pages. 
‘Royal Collection of Dance Music ’ 


Well-selected Waltzes,!Polkas, 46 pieces, 
160 pages. 


* Royal Collection of? Ballads.’ 


Excellentjmusic.§ 45 ballads. 


ete 


160 pages. 


‘Royal Collection of Songs with Cho- 


ruses.’ 
Full of variety; 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 
Each volume is handsome'y bound in paper covers, 


| and is really a $1 book sold for SU cents, postpaid. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR SERIES: 


‘World’s Fair Piano Music Collection.’ 


31 compositions; handsome title-page in colors. 


144 pages. 


*World’s Fair March Uollection.,’ 


Stands at the head of all similar collections. 


*World’s Fair Ballad Collection.’ 


The song gems of the Columbian year. 38 ballads 


*World’s Fair Dance-music Collection.’ 


in admirable book of bright, spirited, popular music. 


* World’s Fair Song and Chorus Coll.’ 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 


| each). 
| Prices: 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, 


‘New Harvard Song Book.’ 
All the new Harvard Songs tor the last three 
¥2 pages; paper, $1. 


‘College Songs.’ 


Over 200,00 soid. Latest eultion; paper, ov cus. 


‘College Songs for Girls.’ 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, $1. 


‘ American Patriotic Songs.’ 
JUST ISSUED. 


A splendid collection of carefully selected 
national lyrics, with words and music complete. 
There are nearly sixty selections, songs, hymns, 
ete.,in the collection. The book will satisfy all 
who desire the music of our native land, in this 
convenient and cheap form. It is especially 


Useful for Patriotic Occasions. Price, 50c. 
IN PRESS. 


‘World’s Fair Collection of Patriotic 
Songs and Airs of Different 
Nations.’ 


Contains, besides the songs, national hymns, 
and melodies (vocal and instrumental), many 
interesting and valuable bits of information con- 
cerning the origin of the pieces. Price, 50c. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Self-Piaying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. For 
Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N Y. 


ANEW BONNET 





Made from an old one at HODGES’ BLEACH. 

ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old | 
straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair | 
Bounets Spring Styles now ready. i 


LETTERS of CREDIT 


For Travellers Use, 


Available in all Parts of the World, also 
Mercantile Credits, issued by 


KIDDER, 
PEABODY, 
& CO., 


113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 
THROUGH 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 
London, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Choice Investments For Sale 








His Third Season. “ 


The same Columbia Bicycle. 


Columbias grow old gracefully. 








Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engrav 
ings. The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished. Free at Columbia agencies. By mail for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartlord, 


ANDREW J. LLoyD, OPTICIAN, 
- B23 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 3 Boyviston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all oases stamped with 
"TRADE MARE. 


AR 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of al! kinis 
Scalds, Furns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
er sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
Co., Bath, N. H. 


NARD 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 
TRUSSES. 
Perfec 
Tus ma SoM ISeRe. 
20 Tremont Sit., Under Boston Museum. 
OPIUM 


( TRUSSES, 
Filling l TORY IN USE. 


OBESITY BELTS, 
DR. PHELPS, 





Morphine iiabit Cured in 10 
to 20 daze. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 








———— 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 


EXCURSI0y, 


ALL TRAVELING EX; SES} 
SING DE] 


= 


Parties will leave Boston as ff 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tos 
Ure 


BEYOND THE ROCK 


No.1 April 24. s2 De ye! 
Colorado, New Mexico < 
Northwest, Alaska, Monta oe 
National Park. 

No. 2, April 24. 75 ba 
as No. |, but omitting Ala 
No. 3, April 24. 69 Days 
New Mexico, Arizona, Calif 
and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley ; 
tion with either of these ex 

No. 4, May 24. 52 Day.«: 
Continent and to Alaska, 
dian Pacifle Railroad, an 
Yellowstone National l’ar 

Each of these tours |; 
Columblaa Exposition 

The parties will trave 
ial Vestibuled Trains, 
and all other first-class a; 


Tri } 

P tbrogg 
the Posed 
© Yeliowsisel 


ys’ Trip, thy 


Trip th. 
Ni a 


Trip bCTOes + 


Wee 
“i SBificent « 
. 


with Wining-carg 


The World’s Fair Co! 
tion: Special Pullman \ 
Dining Cars will leave Bo ‘ y 
during the summer A w 6 Demin y 
Whitcomb Grand H a t 
Grounds, will be include Fog 


Uimbian F ype J 
| ne wh 


a@ Send for descrip 
particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & Witir< Ome, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite && hool 8) 
BOSTON, MASs. 


$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE: 


THE RACES OF Ml 


PROVOKINGLY 


The most fascinating game 
goes wild over it 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
32 Other Prizes. 
SEND a CENTS FOR GAMP, 


THE KARNAC COMPANY, 


130 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAS, 


New French Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAYWARD PLACE. 


Table d’hote served from 11.30 A. M.to3 P.M, 
and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. M., 75c., with half bottle 
table claret; 60c. without win 


Restaurant a la carte ali day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, Proprietor. 
Formerly with H. Marliave 


CLEVER: 


Everyong 


Have You Tried It? 


Rock, Rye = Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Rock Candy ad 
Honey. For elderly people itis invaluable 
and its Toning Up Fropertics are remark- 
able. The use of a smal! wineglass in * 
half cup of water just before retiring at 
night as been found to work like 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de 
bilitated condition incident to most ohh 
ly persons and ensures @ healthful am 

hing night's rest. 

"aaa ful as impartial consideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on ® large = 
erience of the use of the Great Frene 
emedy, should induce a tria! of this ~~ 
ple, efficient and truly valuable cone 
as there are many worthless pre parat r 
on the market, made from glucose ~ 
the poorest quality of spirits We woe 
caution the public to see that they ge oe 
Genuine French Cordial. Take Be? . 
brand. If your druggist dors not have 
and will not get it, send tome direc + ate. 

Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 6U« per 

For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN. 
Sole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. 


—e 








HE CRAWFORD SHOE 





4@°225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 
4—@°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


a@- Under the United States Hotel. 


A CraWwlo 


ag-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. Is the only place in ihe world 
where you can buy a pair of the 


genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


aa. Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make ‘than anv! First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 


a4@°182 Beylsten &t., op. Public Garden. 
45,Green Main St., Charlestown. 











